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INTRODUCTION 


By the end of the 18" century, Algeria was a province of the 
Ottoman Empire. At this time the population was mostly 
nomadic, and with the exception of a small number of 
settled regions, organised into clans and tribes. These tribes 
would communally own tracts of land in the nomadic areas, 
which were used for grazing and agriculture. In settled areas, 
there was also private ownership of land, land owned by the 
state, and wagf land, which was property held in trust by the 
Islamic community for charitable and religious endeavors. 
Algeria was organized under a feudal system. Janissary 
leaders would control large estates, on which would work 
enslaved w#hammases. "These rulers; who. comprised a very 
small portion of the population, maintained power by 
manipulating and provoking tribal conflicts. Certain tribes 
would bef given special privileges and- exempted from 
taxation; and in return, they would help the Ottoman rulers 
to extract taxes from and wage watson the other tribes. 

The yoke of the Turks and local feudal lords would inspire 
frequent popular rebellions, which were often religious in 
character, Religious brotherhoods, headed by» marabouts, 
would provide.the nucleus of these uprisings; which would 
often end with the marabouts becoming feudal despots 
themselves. The two most important of these brotherhoods 
wete the Kadiria and Rabmania. 

It was this tradition of tribal and religious conflict that the 
French stumbled into when they launched their invasion of 
Algeria. The Ottomans, who crumbled almost immediately, 
left behind a population who were accustomed to 
revolutionary warfare and would not relinquish their 


newfound liberty without resistance. 

The popular legend surrounding the invasion of Algeria is 
an amusing piece of court drama: Charles X, King of 
France, was a notorious gambler. He would often frequent 
the backgammon and roulette tables of Europe, where he 
would often rack up massive debts. One of these debtors in 
particular, Hussein Dey, the Janissary ruler of Algeria, was 
owed a large sum. In order to avoid paying him, as well as 
to distract from domestic problems, Charles X declared wat 
against the Deylik of Algiers, ostensibly.for the purpose of 
fighting piracy and white slavery, a cruel and barbaric 
practice that had not been practiced. in the region for 
centuries. 

The feality-istthat France had set its ‘eyes on Algeria since 
the, reign’ of Napoleon L=In' preparation for a future 
conquest, Major Buten, a military engineer, was sent to 
Algeria-and Tunisia to make topographical surveys and draft 
plans for.an expedition as catly as 1808. Although. military 
defeats-in Spain and Russia prevented these plans from 
coming to fruition, Buten's material was used for the later 
1830 expedition. 

But it was domestic issues that drove the invasion of 
Charles X. Charles Philippe was a deeply unpopular 
monarch, and-he could see the writing on the wall for the 
July Revolution of 1830. Together with the prime minister 
Jules de Polignac, he came up with the idea of a war against 
Hussein Dey as a way to stroke nationalist feelings among 
the French. 

There is some truth however to the story of unpaid French 
debts. The dey had supplied Bonapatte's army with 
provisions during the Italian and Egyptian campaigns, and 
send wheat, salt-beef, and hides to France while they were 
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blockaded by European powers. Many of these provisions 
were made on a credit basis, and although a settlement was 
later concluded by way of the merchants Bakri and 
Busnach, it did not satisfy the dey. This outstanding dispute 
was further aggravated by Pierre Deval, the irreputable 
French Consul-General in Algeria. During one of the many 
squabbles over debt, Deval rudely insulted the dey, who 
struck him with a fan in indignation. 

This provided France with an excuse to sever all diplomatic 
jes with Algeria, and immediately prompted a blockade of 
he Algerian,coast. On June 14”, 1830 a 37 000 strong 
French expeditionaty force landed at Sidi-Feruch under the 
control'of General de Bourmont. On the évening of July 4^, 
he dey signed an unconditional surrender and abandoned 
Algiers to:the French. On July 235, the dey was deported, 
he janissaries left for Turkey, the Algerian treasury was 


plundered of about 48-million francs, and the homes; land, 
and property of many Algerians was scized. 

Two weeks later, a revolution took place in Patis and, the 
Bourbon: monarchy collapsed. Louis Philippe de! Orleans 
took the throne. By that time France-had occupied only the 
coastal towns of Algiers, Oran, Mostaganem, Arzeu and 
Bougie as well as the Algerian Sahel and Metija. The rest of 
the country would not surrender.to the French authorities. 


As a member of the French Parliament, Tocqueville took it 
upon himself to become France’s foremost expert on the 
Algerian question. To this end, he studied the history and 
people of Algeria, visited the country several times, and 
undertook a study of both the Islamic religion and Arab 
language. 

Although extremely critical of the invasion of Algeria, 
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Tocqueville was equally critical of squandering France's new 
colonial opportunity, and advocates for a program of 
domination and colonization, or simultaneous watfare against 
the native population while also pursuing limited 
colonization in key cities and regions. In a series of letters 
and reports to the French Establishment, Tocqueville 
describes a sort of conceptual travelogue, describing first a 
brief outline the of the country, it's inhabitants, and their 
histories, and then describing more explicitly how France 
should go about improving her war effort and solidifying 
heir domination of Algeria. 

Far from the Liberal idealist that. he is too often 
misrepresented as, Tocqueville advocates for policies of 
otal) warfare - against enemy populations, the scizute of 
women and children, and the-burning of crops. At the same 
ime, he is often quite positive in his descriptions of the 
Algerian people, and especially in descriptions of his enemy, 


he Algerian. revolutionary hero  Abd-el-Kader,' who's 
actions he compares favorably to the markedly more brutal 
and savage French soldiers. He speaks admirably of Islam 
and Islamic civilization, and does not once pretend to 
believe that his civilization is better than their own: In the 
same breath that Tocqueville advocates for ani apartheid 
state, he advocates, for absolute freedom of religion and 
education, and deplores the destruction of madrassas and 
emptying of schools by French troops. And although even 
Tocqueville himself would later denounce these writings as 
naive, it is hard to say that anyone, put in his time and place 
and tasked with the immense geopolitical problem of 
colonial Algetia, could have done better in describing the 
issues faced by France nor in addressing short term 
solutions. In the long term, Alexis de Tocqueville hoped for 
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a marriage of the French and Arab people and cultures, and 
a slow process of merger whereby Algeria would eventually 
become a French province, not fundamentally different 
than how it had previously been with the Ottoman Empire. 
The Algerian people however, had other ideas. It is in these 
writings that we can see the first breaths of the Algerian 
Nation. Freed from the yoke of Ottoman rule, the French 
appear as both dominators and liberators, driving out a bad 
system only to replace it with something worse. And for all 
the criticisms that T f e 


recognized thi À nake French rule into 
something better. … 
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fig i. Le Passage des Portes de fer en Algérie, Adrien Dauzats 
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FIRST LETTER 
June 23", 1837 


Great events have just taken place in Algeria; we 
can believe that others are still in preparation. So the time is 
ripe, Monsieur, to do as you have asked and tell you what I 
know about Algiers. I do so all the more willingly because, 
although there has been much discussion about this 
country, very little isunderstood aboutit, 

Mr. Desjobert, in a highly esteemed. and recently 
publishedybook on our new colony,’ asserts that, in order to 
speak properly about a foreign country, it is best not to have 
ravelled there. This is an advantage that I share with him, 
but I do not boast of it. On the contrary, I hold the vulgar 
opinion that in order to effectively make a thing known to 
others. it is useful to-know it onesclf, and that, in order to 
know it well, it isnot without utility to have seen it. I will 
not therefore boast of not having been to Africay:but I will 


ry to-make-the most of the accounts of several of my 
friends who have stayed there for a long time, and to make 
it as clear as possible for people to realize that I have not 
witnessed for myself what I am trying to portray. 

I think that before talking about the-inhabitants, it 
is good to tell you something about the country itself. These 
two things are linked and explained by each other. 

As you know, Algeria extends almost in a straight 
line from west to east, for a space of... leagues. Parallel to 
the sea rises a chain of high mountains called the Atlas. 


1 Amédée Desjobert was a French Nobleman who was 
intimately involved in the debates surrounding French 
colonization of Algeria. -translator 
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Sometimes the Atlas recedes abruptly towards the south and 
opens up long, wide plains; at other times, it suddenly 
approaches the shore and bathes its last ranges in the waves. 
From time to time it folds in on itself and envelops deep 
valleys in its contours. 

A thousand small streams flow on all sides of its 
flanks. But nowhere does the Atlas concede to lower itself 
even for a moment to the level of the plains and to allow 
the passage of a great river which would carry the arms and 
arts of Europe to the depths of the deserts. 

In the Atlas live the Kaby/es; in the valleys the Arabs. 
Whenever you see a mountain, you can:be sure that it hides 
a Kabylian tribe in its sinuosities, and as soon as you see a 
plain; you can expect the camp of the Arab to appear soon 
on the Horizon. The two. faces are- thus constantly 
intermingled, butthey never merge. 

You will no doubt ask me what is the origin of 
these Kabyles so singularly mixed with the Arabs yet.always 
distinct from them. The: Institute still has doubts. Some 
claim that they are Iberians and, believe, they. recognize 
analogies between their language and-Gascon. Others think 
that they are Arabs who migrated long ago from the, borders 
of Judea. There are some who believe that) they are 
descendants of the Vandals: You can -test assured, 
Monsieur, that up to now nobody knows anything about it. 
But to tell the truth, this does not really matter. It is the 
Kabyles of today that we need to understand, not their 
forefathers. 

The Kabyles have an entirely different language 
from that of the Arabs, and their customs are not similar. 
The only point of contact between the two races is religion. 

The Kabyles are sedentary, they cultivate the soil, 
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build houses and have preserved or acquired some of the 
most necessary crafts. Their cities exploit iron mines; they 
manufacture gunpowder; they forge weapons of all kinds 
and weave coarse fabrics. Do not imagine that all these 
Kabyles form a great people subject to the same 
government. They are still divided into small tribes, as in the 
first age of the world. These tribes have no power over each 
other or even any link between them, they live separately 
and often at war, each of them has its own independent 
government which- it establishes itself and its own 
uncomplicated legislation. If Rousseau had. known the 
Kabyles, he would not have spouted.so much nonsense 
about the Caribbean and other American Indians: He would 
have/looked-to the Atlas for his models; there he would 
have found men who are subject to. a kind of social police 
and yet almost as free as the isolated individual who enjoys 
his wild independence in the depths of the woods; men who 
are neither rich nor poot, ncither servants nor mastets; who 
appoint their own chiefs; and scarcely notice thatthey have 
chiefs, who-are content with their state and remain in it. 

But there are some axioms of the politics of these 
Kabyles that perhaps Rousseau would not perhaps have 
approved .of so much. These people have: as their 
fundamental maxim that no foreigner should set foot on 
their territory. They will not be dissuaded on this point. 
They come to sell their goods in our markets, they come 
down to the plains to hire out their services, they willingly 
enlist in our armies, but if you were to want to visit them in 
their mountains as a reciprocal gesture, with the best 
intentions in the world, and with the sole aim of discussing 
morality, civilization, fine arts, political economy or 
philosophy, they would certainly cut your head off. It is a 
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principle of government, from which they are stubbornly 
determined not to depart. 

I am assured that the Kabyles have a very lukewarm 
religion; that they are a prosaic and self-interested race who 
are much more concerned with this world than with the 
next, and that it will be easier to defeat them with our luxury 
and our arts than with out cannons. 

I would have much more to tell you about the 
Arabs; but I must limit myself. The limits of the journal 
oblige me to do so. 

In Europe, it is generally believed that all Arabs are 
shepherds, and we readily imagine them. spending their lives 
herding flocks of sheep in immense pastures which belong 
o no one, or which, at least, belong only to the entire tribe. 
This is how they were three thousand years ago, and this is 
how they are stillfound: today in the deserts of Yemen. But 
hat is not at all how they are seen along the Atlas. Would 
you believe, Monsieur, that there is not.an.inch of land in 
he vicinity of Algiers which does not have a known owner, 
and that there is no more vacant Jand in the plain of the 
Mitidja than in that of Argenteuil? Each owner is provided 
with a title drawn up in good form before a publictofficer. 
These are, you will admit, strange savages. What do they 


ack, if you please, to resemble civilized mendentirely, than 
to argue every day about the limits indicated in their 
contracts? But this they hardly do for the following reason: 
if the Arabs have not remained completely pastoral and 
nomadic, they have not become completely sedentary and 
agricultural either. They are alternately one and the other. A 
small number of them have houses, the vast majority have 
retained the practice of living in tents. Every year they sow 
some of their fields and graze large herds on all the others. 
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Each tribe thus has a vety large territory, the greater part of 
which is always uncultivated and the other part is cultivated 
with little skill. As long as a field is left uncultivated, each 
member of the tribe may graze his cattle on it; but the 
moment the owner comes forward and sows, those ftuits 
belong to him alone. 

You see, the Arabs of the African coast are both 
farmers and pastoralists. Most of them are constantly 
changing places, but they never go beyond a certain radius. 
They have reached-a period of transition where, placed 
between the nomadic and the sedentary life, not being yet 
strongly attached to one, but no longer firmly attached to 
the other, they may be fixed. definitively by chance 
circumstances in one ot the other direction. I will make you 
understand later on the advantage that we can draw from 
this state of affairs. 

As one goes further south, One encounters. fewer 
cultivated» fields and more, herds; tents multiply; houses 
disappeat; the habits of the population become less and less 
sedentary; nomadic life takes over, Thus we atrive at the 
great desert on the other side of the Atlas. It is here that the 
biblical Patriarchs and Arabs are said to have been found. 
There, no more limits, no more boundaries to the fields, no 
more titles to-the possession of the land, but an immense 
solitude where the tribes wander ceaselessly in the complete 
and full freedom of the desert, dragging in their wake a 
prodigious number of camels, mares and sheep. 

At the time when the successors of Mohammed 
invaded Egypt and Numidia, the Arabs followed them in 
tribes. These Arabs conquered everything they encountered 
as far as the foot of the Pyrenees, and in all the countries 
where they settled they retained the same form of society. 
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The Arabs of the coast of Africa are still today divided into 
small tribes more or less independent of each other, as they 
wete 1200 years ago in Arabia, when their great religious 
passion pushed them all at once towards the West. 

Each of these small societies elects its own chiefs, 
who ate called sheiks, and discusses its own affairs in 
common. However, all these tribes are really one people. 
They all have the same origin, the same memories, the same 
opinions, the same customs, they once formed a single 
nation, and were still governed, if. not by a single 
government, then at least by-a-sinele government in some 
arcas. 

In the Arab tribes we do not sce such complete 
equality as-among the Kabyle pcoples; on the contrary, we 
discover great inequalities. In-each-tribe there are a number 
of families; most:of them ancient, who possess vast estates, 
large herds and many servants. The chiefs of these families 
have fine-horses which they are always riding, and fine and 
beautiful weapons which are seen in their hands every day; 
they form a sort of military aristocracy which, by the tacit 
consent of the rest of the population, directs more or less all 
affairs. 

But the main Arab aristocracy has its origin in 
religion. Listen. carefully to this, I beg you Monsieur, for the 
matter is both important and singular. There are men who 
in the past, by their piety and knowledge, acquired a 
reputation of extraordinary sanctity. These men, who ate 
called marabouts, were surrounded by public respect during 
their lives and generally exerted a great influence on the 
minds of the surrounding populations; and what is 
particular is that they transmitted all this to their 
descendants. In each marabout's family, a holy and learned 
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man is born in each new generation, who maintains the 
good reputation and power of his predecessors. There is 
hardly a tribe where one does not find one or more 
marabouts who generally live near the tomb of their most 
famous ancestor and give very generous hospitality to those 
who come to make pilgrimages there, because, in general, 
they are rich. These marabouts are men of religion and 
science, who feel, or affect, a great distance for the 
tumultuous and lying occupations of this world. While the 
military aristocracy.are always on horseback, with yatagan or 
rifle in handy the marabout rides a donkey, and passes 
unarmed and ¿scantily clad through the crowd of men of 
war, who hasten to open their ranks. as he passes and kiss 
his hand. In-spite of this poor appearance, the marabouts 
must neyertheless be considered. the most influential 
members of Arab society. They are the intelligence of this 
great body of which the military aristocracy forms the, heart 
and limbs: It is generally the marabouts-who restore peace 
between the tribes and who secretly direct the main. springs 
of their politics. 

Note well, Monsieur, that Abd-el-Kader, of whom 
you have heard so much, belongs to one of the most 
renowned families of marabouts of the Regency, and that he 
is a marabout himself. This explains many things. 

As for the general traits of the Arab character, they 
have been known for many centuries. And they are found in 
Algeria as anywhere. The Arabs of the African coast have 
the same brilliant and sensual imagination, the same shrewd 
and sagacious mind, the same courage and inconstancy as 
their fathers. Like them, they belong to that mobile and 
indomitable race which adores physical pleasures, but which 
places freedom above all else, and which prefers to flee into 
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he sands of the desert rather than vegetate under a master. 
The Arabs of the African coast have, moreover, a 
host of vices and virtues which are not peculiar to them but 
which belong to the period of civilisation in which they find 
hemselves. Like all half-wild peoples, they honour power 
and strength above all else. They have little regard for the 
life of men, and despise commerce and the arts, like these, 


hey love above all war, pomp and noise; defiant and 
credulous, given over sometimes to unthinking enthusiasm 
and sometimes to.exaggerated despondency, they fall and 
rise again without difficulty, often excessive in their actions 
and always better disposed to fecl than to think. 

After having spoken to you about the two main 
races which-populate Algeria, it is £00d to finish by saying a 
word about a third race which noslonger exists there, but 
which. for three centuries obtained a preponderant power 
there. speak of the Turks. 

When. the Spaniards had driven the.Arabs. from the 
Iberian Peninsula, they soon followed them to the:coasts of 
Algeria. The latter called upon the Turks, then at the height 
of their power and glory, who, “having defeated the 
Christians and seized Algiers, declared themselves masters 
of those they had come to defend. 

Do not imagine, Monsieur, that the Turks, 
conquerors of Algiers and part of the Regency, wanted to 
found an empire there for their descendants. Not at all. 


These Turks were so proud of themselves and their country 
that they despised their own children, who were born of 
Arab women. Preferring their race to their family, they did 
not want to recruit from among their sons. But every yeat 
they sent to Turkey for new soldiers. Things thus 
established continued. It was still the same in 1830. Every 
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year the dominant race went to the coast of Asia to recruit 
new soldiers, leaving their own children in obscurity and 
helplessness. 

It is necessary to tell you what were the principles 
and means of government of these Turks. This is necessary 
to understand all that has happened since we took their 
place. 

The Turks, most of whom lived in Algiers, formed 
a small but very brave and turbulent militia which had the 
right to choose the-head of government. It was from this 
militia that most of the civil servants and all the military 
officials were taken. 

These Turks thus formed an aristocratic body and 
showed the-defects and qualities of all atistocracies. Full of 
immense pride, they showed'at the same time a certain self- 
respect which made:them speak and almost always act with 
nobility. Moreover, they were only “concerned with. the 
interests of their own body, and had a great contempt for 
everything that was foreign to it. 

As: for: what they called their government, it 
consisted of the following: 

The Turks tried to reduce the Kabyle tribes. But 
only a vety few of them managed to have their sovereignty 
recognized. All the.others retreated to their mountains and 
remained inaccessible. 

I presume that it is the continual proximity of these 
Turks that has made the Kabyles adopt this fundamental 
maxim of which I spoke earlier, by virtue of which all 
foreigners who come to walk on the slopes of the Atlas are 
cut off their heads. 

Turkish domination was more easily established 
over the Arabs who, as I said, live on open plains. Here is 
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how they did it: five or six thousand Turks enclosed in 
Algiers could not have reduced these mobile tribes, who flee 
at the approach of the hand that wants to seize them. But 
there has never been established a tyranny that did not find 
among the oppressed it's instruments. The Turks singled 
out certain tribes to whom they granted privileges and great 
independence on condition that they helped them to 
enslave the others. Moreover, in the very tribes on which 
their yoke was laid, they attached to themselves by similar 
means, especially by-exemption from taxation, most of the 
members of that military aristocracy of which I have spoken 
above. In this way they were able to, use the Arabs to 
dominate the Arabs. But these auxiliary Arabs were always 
commanded-by Turks. Every year, a Turkish officer came 
out of Algiers followed by a few soldiers of his own nation, 
who themselves were joined by what were called the Marzez 
Horsemen. These were the Arab horsemen I have mentioned. 
They rode through the country in this crew; they, collected 
taxes-peacefully or levied them violently on the txibes that 
refused to pay them. This, was the basis, of the! Turkish 
government. It is not to be believed, Monsieur, that the 
money raised in this way served, as is the practice, or at least 
seems to be the practice, in all civilised nations,'to ensure 
the tranquillity and, prosperity of those who paid it. Almost 
all of it went into the Dey's coffers of back to his soldiers. 

The Turks had, however, made some vety 
incomplete attempts to establish something resembling a 
public administration among the Arabs. 

They had divided the country, especially in the 
vicinity of the towns, into districts called owfans in which 
several tribes lived. At the head of this population they 
placed a Turkish officer with the title of caid and a few 
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soldiers of the same nation to whom were added, if 
necessaty, the Marzem Horsemen. The duty of this officer 
was to exercise criminal justice, to ensure public peace and 
the safety of the roads, a duty which he fulfilled very little. 
For despite his care, the tribes were constantly at war with 
each other and often led by the caid himself, who, in order 
to retain some authority over them, was obliged to share 
their passions and embrace their quatrels. 

The Turks had used another means to secure cities. 
They maintained a gattison, which they. often renewed. The 
soldiers posted there marricd Arab women and had 
children. The children born in Algeria-from the unions of 
Turks and Arabs had a particular name, they were. called 
Conlouglis anad formed a race distinct from the other two. 
The Turks, without granting-the Coulouglis a share in the 
government or ayplace in their militia, nevertheless assured 
them by privileges. a preponderant position which attached 
them to the government and separated their interests from 
those-of the rest of the governed. These Coulouglis thus 
formed a friendly population in the towns. where they had 
originated, on which one could rely, and which easily 
defended itself when not left entirely to its own devices. 

'Thus, in the mountains, there were more or less 
independent Kabyles; in the plains, - very" incompletely 
subjugated Arabs; in the towns, Turks and Coulouglis and a 
mixed population with no fixed character, of which I will 
say a wotd at the end. 

You already know enough to see, Monsieur, that 
this so-called Turkish government was not really a 
government but a continuation of conquest, a violent 
exploitation of the vanquished by the conqueror. Not only 
had the Turks established themselves on the coasts of 
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Africa as strangers, but they had solved the difficult 
problem of governing for three hundred years a country 
where they were always strangers and where they constantly 
appeared as newcomers artiving for their own private ends, 
and not the public administration of the conquered people. 
I have mentioned how things were done in the 
Algiers district. A similar procedure was followed in the 
hree Bey//&s which recognised the authority of the Dey. The 
Turks had divided Algeria into three governments: one in 
he east with Constantine as its capital, the other in the 
south which was called the Beylik of Tittery and the third in 
he west which formed the province of Oran. These three 
Beys were appointed by the Dey. They settled in the main 
own of the-ptovince like the latter in Algiers and governed 


here by the same means. But in-general their power was 
even mote limited than his and more contested. 

T had promised not to finish without telling you a 
wotd about that part of the population of the towns which 
is neither Turkish nor Coulouglie. It consisted of Jews, 
about whom-you know as much as] do, since-they are there 
as they appear everywhere, and Moors. These Moors belong 
to various races; but the greatest number of them are Arabs 
whom their sedentary tastes, the desire to enjoy their wealth 
in peace or to, acquire it by trade, has fixedyin the towns. 
They are a spiritual race, gentle, intelligent and very friendly 
to order. The Arabs of the plain, who sleep under the stars 
and live under the skies, with their swords in their hands, 
and who, by necessity, are given over to the pains and joys 
of an adventurous existence, profess the most superb 
disdain for this peaceful and industrious portion of their 
countrymen. In their contempt they give these Moors a 
name which in Arabic means sellers of pepper, and can only 
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be translated into English as Shopkeeper. I bet you thought, 
Monsieur, that this epithet, which is so often used 
nowadays, originated in the midst of our riots. You can see 
that it comes from far away and I even believe it to be very 
venerable because of its antiquity. The Orientals do not 
change their good words anymore than their beliefs, and I 
would not be surprised if this one did not go back to the 
first ages of the world. 

In a nutshell, I have shown you what Algeria was 
er I will try to make 
known quickly t one, and T will try to indicate 


like before out cong 
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fig ii. bd 41 Qadir 41 Djazairi at Damascus, photograph taken by Francis Bedford 
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SECOND LETTER 
August 17, 1837 


Suppose that the Emperor of China, landing in 
France at the head of an armed power, should make himself 
master of our largest cities and of our capital. That after 
having burned all the public registers before suffering to 
read them, and having destroyed or dispersed all of the civil 
service without inquiring into their various attributions, he 
should finally-seize every functionary—from, the head of 
the government to the campesino guards, the peers, the 
deputies, and in general the whole ruling class ==and deport 
them all at.once to some distant country: Do you not think 
that this teat prince, in spite ofshisi powerful army, his 
fortresses and his treasures, will soon find himself extremely 
unprepared in administering the conquered country; that his 
new subjects, deprived of all those who conducted or could 
conduct affairs of state, will be unable to govern themselves, 
while he; coming from the antipodes, knows neither the 
religion, nor the language, nor the laws, nor the habits, nor 
the administrative. customs of the country, and who has 
taken cate.to remove all those who could havesinstructed 
him in thems will be in no state rule them. You will 
therefore have no difficulty in foresecing that if the parts of 
France which are materially occupied by the victor obey 
him, the rest of the country will soon be given over to an 
immense anarchy. 

You will soon see that we have done in Algeria 
precisely what I have imagined the Emperor of China to 
have done in France. 

Although the coast of Africa is separated from 
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Provence by only about 160 leagues of sea, and although 
every year in Europe there are published thousands of 
reports from voyages to every part of the world, and while 
we study assiduously the dead languages of Antiquity and 
many living languages besides which we can never find an 
opportunity to use, we are unable to imagine the profound 
ignorance in which we were, not more than seven years ago, 
on all that could concern Algeria: We had no clear idea of 
the different races that inhabit it nor of their customs, we 
did not know a word of the languages. that these peoples 
speak; the country itself, its resources; its rivers, its cities, its 
climate were ignored; it seemed as if the whole thickness of 
the globe lay between it and us. We knew even less in 
regards to military intelligence, which was nevertheless the 
main topic of interest at that time, so that while our generals 
thought they would:be attacked by cavalry similar to that of 
the Mamluks of Egypt, our main adversaries, the Turks of 
Algiers, had never fought but on foot. 

Tt was in this ignorance of all things that we set sail, 
and that did not prevent us from winning, fot on the 
battlefield victory goes to the bravest and strongest, not to 
the most knowledgeable. But, after the war, it did not take 
long for us to learn that strength and bravery is not enough 
to govern a nation 

You remember, Monsieur, what I told you before 
that the whole civil and military government of the Regency 
was in the hands of the Turks. As soon as we were masters 
of Algiers, we hastened to gather every last Turk, from the 
Dey to the last soldier of his militia, and we transported this 
crowd to the coast of Asia. In order to better remove the 
vestiges of the enemy's domination, we proceeded to tear 
up or burn all written documents and administrative 
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registers, authentic or not, which could have perpetuated a 
trace of what had come before us. The conquest was a new 
era, and for fear of irrationally mixing the past with the 
present, we even destroyed a large number of the streets of 
Algiers, in order to rebuild them according to our methods, 
and we gave French names to all those whom we allowed to 
remain. I think, in truth, that the Chinese I spoke about 
befote could not have done better. 

What was the result of all this? You can easily guess. 

The Turkish government possessed in Algiers a 
great number) of houses and in the-plain a.multitude of 
estates; but their titles of ownership have disappeared in the 
universal wreck of the old order of thines. It so happened 
that the Erench administration, knowing neither what 
belongedyto it nor what had remained in the rightful 
possession of the-vanquished, lacked everything or believed 
itself reduced to seizing at random that-which it needed, in 
défiance of law and rights. 

The Turkish government was peaccfully-receiving 
the proceeds-of certain taxes which, through ignorance, we 
were unable to raise in their stead, and we had to draw the 
money we necded from France or extort it from our 
unfortunate subjects in ways far more Turkish than any 
Turk has ever used. 

If our ignorance has thus made the French 
government irregular and oppressive in Algiers, it has made 
all government beyond there impossible. 

The French had sent the caids of the outans back to 
Asia. We were completely unaware of the name, the 
composition and the use of this Arab militia which was 
auxiliary to the police and levied the tax under the Turks, 
and which was called, as I have said, Marzem Horsemen. We 
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had no idea of the division of tribes, and of the division of 
ranks within tribes. We did not know what the military 
aristocracy of the spahis was, and, as for the marabouts, we 
wete often at a loss to know, when in conversation, whether 
we addressed a tomb? or a man. 

The French knew none of these things and, to tell 
the truth, they didn't show the least interest in learning 
them. 

In place of an administration that they had torn out 
by the roots, they devised to implement, in the districts that 
we occupied militarily, a French-administration. 

Try, I beg you, to imagine! these agile and 
indomitable children of the desert entangled in the midst of 
the thousand formalities of our bureauctacy and forced to 
submit to the slowness, the-regularity, the fine-print and 
minutiae of our centralization. Only the use of the yatagan 
and the stick as a means of policing was retained from the 
old government of the country. All the rest became French. 

This applied to the cities and the tribes touched by 
military occupation. As for the rest.of the inhabitants of the 
Regency, we did not even attempt to administer them. After 
destroying their government, no other government was 
given to them. 

I would digress if I undertook to give a history of 
what has happened over the past seven years in Africa. I 
only want to put the reader in a position to understand it. 

In the three hundred years since the Arabs who 
inhabit Algeria were subjected by the Turks, they had 
entirely lost the habit of governing themselves. The most 


2 The marabouts give hospitality near the tomb of their 
principal ancestor, and this place bears the name of the one who 
is buried there. This is where the mistake came from. 
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prominent among them had been pushed out of the public 
affairs by the jealousy of their subjugators; and the 
marabout descended from his knightly steed to ride an ass. 
The Turkish government was a detestable government, but 
at least it maintained a certain order and, although it tacitly 
authorized inter-tribal warfare, it repressed theft and 
ensured the roads. It was also the only link connecting the 
various peoples, the center where so many divergent rays 
came to an end. 

The Turkish government destroyed, without 
anything replacing it, the country which could:not yet direct 
itself fell into a frightful anarchy. All the tribes rushed one 
on the other in an immense confusion, the brigandage was 
organized on-all sides. The shadow of justice disappeared 
force was.tesorted to by all sides. 

This applies.to Arabs. 

As for the Kabyles, who were almost entirely 
independent of the Turks, the fall of the. Turkish 
administration had little ¡effect on them. They-remained 
towatds the new masters in a habit more or less similar to 
that which they had taken towards the old ones. Only they 
became even more unapproachable, the natural hatred they 
had of foreigners coming to be combined with the religious 
horror they felt for Christians whose language, laws and 
customs were unknown. 

Men sometimes submit to shame, to tyranny, to 
conquest, but they never long suffer anarchy. There is no 
people so barbarous that they escape this general law of 
humanity 

When the Arabs, whom we often sought to 
conquer and subdue, but never to govern, had given 
themselves up for some time to the wild excitement which 
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individual independence gives rise to, they instinctively 
began to remake what the French had destroyed. Successive 
enterprising and ambitious men appeared among them. 
Great talents were revealed in some of their leaders, and the 
multitude began to attach themselves to certain names as 
symbols of order. 

The Turks had removed from the religious 
aristocracy of the Arabs the use of arms and the direction of 
public affairs. The Turks defeated, they almost immediately 
became warriors and rulers again. The.quickest and most 
certain effect’ of our conquest. was to restore to the 
marabouts the political existence they had lost. They took 
up the,scimitar of Mohammed to fight the infidels and they 
soon /used.it-to govern their fellow citizens: this is a great 
fact which must be noted by all those who deal with Algeria. 

We have allowed the national aristocracy of the 
Arabs to be teborn, all that is left to dois use it 

To the west of the province of Algiers, near the 
bordets-of the Moroccan empire, there has long been 
established: a. very famous family of marabouts. They 
descend from Mohammed himself; and their name is 
venerated throughout the Regency. At the time the French 
took possession of the country, the head of this family was 
an old man called .Mahiddin. 'Yo-the illustration of birth, 
Mahiddin added the advantage of having been to Mecca and 
of having long and energetically opposed the exactions of 
the Turks. His sanctity was in great honour and his skill well 
known. When the surrounding tribes began to feel the 
unbearable discomfort caused to men by the absence of 
power, they came to Mahiddin and proposed that he take 
over their affairs. The old man gathered them all together 
on a large plain; there he told them that at his age they 
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should be concerned with heaven and not with earth, that 
he refused their offer, but that he begged them to defer 
their vote to one of his younger sons, whom he showed 
them. He enumerated at length the titles of this one to 
govern his countrymen: his early piety, his pilgrimage to the 
Holy Places, his descent from the Prophet; he made known 
several striking clues which heaven had used to designate 
him in the midst of his brothers, and he proved that all the 
ancient prophecies which announced a liberator to the 
Arabs evidently applied to him. The tribes proclaimed by 
common agreement the son of Mahiddin emir-el-mouminin, 
that is to say, leader of the believers. 

This young man, who was then only twenty-five 
years! old -and of poor appearance, was named Abd-el- 
Kader. 

Such: is the: origin of this singular leader: anarchy 
gave birth to: his power, anarchÿwhas developed it 
unceasingly and, by the grace of God and Us, after having 
deliveted to him the province of Oran and that of Tittery, 
Constantine will fall into his hands.and will make him much 
more powerful than the Turkish government ever was: 

While these things were happening in the West of 
the Regency, the East offered another spectacle. 

At the. time when the. French took Algiers, the 
province of Constantine was governed by a bey named 
Achmet. This bey, contrary to all custom, was cou/ougli, that 
is to say the son of a Turk and an Arab. It was a singularly 
fortunate coincidence that, after the capture of Algiers, he 
was able to support himself first in Constantine with the 
support of his father's compatriots and later to establish his 
power over the surrounding tribes with the help of his 
mother's relatives and friends. 
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While all the rest of the Regency, abandoned by the 
Turks and not occupied by the French, fell into the greatest 
disorder, a certain form of government was thus maintained 
in the province of Constantine, and Achmet, by his courage, 
his cruelty and his energy, founded there the fairly solid 
empire which we are seeking to restrict or destroy today. 

Thus, as we speak, there are three powers present 
on Algerian soil: 

In Algiers and on various points of the coast are the 
French; to the westrand south an Arab population which 
after three hundred years is awakening and marching under 
a national leadet; to the east, a remnant of the Turkish 
government, represented. by Achmet, a stream which still 
flows after-the source has dried up and which will not be 
long in drying up itself-or becoming lost in the great river of 
Arab: nationalityy Between these three powers, and as if 
enveloped on all sides by them, there isa multitude of small 
Kabyle peoples, who escape equally from all influences and 
wotk.with all governments. 

It would be superfluous to, research at length what 
the French should have done at the time of the conquest. 

Jt can only be said in a few words that it was 
necessaty first of all to put ourselves simply, and as far as 
out own background allows, in the place of the vanquished; 
that, far from wishing at first to substitute our 
administrative customs for theirs, it was necessary for a time 
to bend our own to them, to preserve the political 
demarcations, to take into out pay the agents of the fallen 
government, to admit its traditions and to keep its customs. 
Instead of transporting the Turks to the coast of Asia, it is 
obvious that we should have carefully preserved the greatest 
number of them; deprived of their chiefs, incapable of 
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governing by themselves and fearing the resentment of their 
former subjects, they would not have been long in 
becoming our most useful intermediaries and our most 
zealous friends, as were the Coulouglis who, despite being 
much more closely related to the Arabs than to the Turks, 
almost always preferred to throw themselves into our arms 
than into theirs. Once we had become acquainted with the 
language, prejudices and customs of the Arabs, after having 
inherited the respect that men always have for an 
established government, it would have been possible for us 
to return little by little to our customs and to. france-ize the 
country around us. 

But now that the faults have been irrevocably 
committed, what remains to be done? And what reasonable 
expectations should be entertained? 

Let us fist carefully distinguish between the two 
great races mentioned above, the Kabyles and the Arabs. 

As for the Kabyles, it is clear that there can be no 
question of conquering or colonizing their country: their 
mountains are, for the time being, impenetrable to our 
armies and the inhospitable mood ofthe inhabitants leaves 
no secutity for the isolated European who would like to go 
there peacefully to create an asylum. 

The land of the Kabyles-is closed to us, but the soul 
of the Kabyles is open to us and it is not impossible for us 
to enter it. 

I said eatlier that the Kabyle was more positive, less 
religious, and infinitely less enthusiastic than the Arab. 
Among the Kabyles the individual is almost everything, 
society almost nothing, and they are as far from bending 
uniformly to the laws of a single government in their midst 
as they are from adopting ours. 
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The great passion of the Kabyle is the love of 
material enjoyment, and it is by this that he can and must be 
grasped. 

Although the Kabyles allow us to enter their 
country much less than the Arabs, they are much less 
inclined to wage war against us. And even when some of 
them take up arms against us, the others do not fail to 
frequent our markets and to come and hire out their 
services to us. The reason for this is that they have already 
discovered the material profit they can make from us as 
neighbours. They find it very advantageous to come and sell 
their goods to us and to buy those-of ours which are 
suitable for the kind of civilisation they possess. And, 
although they are not yet in à position to obtain out well- 
being, it is'already clear to see thatthey admire it and would 
find it very sweettoenjoy it. 

Tt is clearly by our arts and not by our weapons that 
we must tame such men. 

If frequent and peaceful relations continue to be 
established: between the Kabyles and ourselves; if the 
former have no reason to fear our ambition, and find 
among us a simple, clear, and safe legislation which protects 
them, it is certain that they will soon fear war more than we 
do, and that the almost invincible attraction.which attracts 
savages to civilised man from the moment when they do 
not fear for their liberty will be felt. We shall then see the 
morals and ideas of the Kabyles change without their 
noticing it, and the barriers which close their country to us 
will fall of their own accord. 

The role we have to play vis-à-vis the Arabs is more 
complicated and difficult: 

The Arabs are not firmly fixed to the soil and their 
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souls are even more mobile than their homes. Although 
they are passionately attached to their freedom, they value a 
strong government and would like to form a great nation. 
And despite a strong sensuality, immaterial pleasures have a 
great price in their eyes, and every moment the imagination 
catries them away towards whatever ideal good they might 
discover. 

With the Kabyles one has to deal mainly with 
questions of civil and commercial equity, with the Arabs 
with political and religious questions. 

There are a number of Arab-tribes which can and 
should now be governed directly by us.and a large number 
over which we should, for the time being, seek only indirect 
influence. 

After three hundred: years, the! power of the Turks 
had been established only very incompletely over the tribes 
fat from the cities, The Turks, however, were muslims like 
he Arabs, they had habits similar to their own, and they had 
succeeded in keeping the religious aristocracy. out of 
business. It-is easy to see that. having. none, of these 
advantages and facing much greater difficulties, we cannot 
hope to obtain over these tribes the power which the Turks 
had acquired, or even to approach it. On this»point our 
immense military superiority is almost useless: It enables us 


o win, but not to keep under our laws nomadic populations 
from passing, when necessary, into deserts where we cannot 
follow them. We have led ourselves into the middle of a 
desert where we cannot survive. 

The whole object of our present care must be to 
live in peace with those Arabs whom we have no present 
hope of being able to govern, and to organize them in the 
manner least dangerous to our future progress. 
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The anarchy among the Arabs, which is so doleful 
to them, is very harmful to us, for having neither the will 
nor the power to subdue them at once by our arms, we can 
only hope to act on them in the long run by the contact of 
our ideas and our arts; which can only take place as long as 
peace and a certain order reign among them. The anarchy, 
moreover, which pushes the tribes against each other, 
constantly throws them against us and deprives our borders 
of all security. 

We therefore have a great interest in recreating a 
government among these peoples,-and it.may not be 
impossible for.this government to depend in part on us. 

Now that the sceptre has slipped from the. hands 
which heldesit for three centuries, ¿no one has an 
unquestionable right to rule, nor-any|probable chance of 
founding an uncontested power in the near future. All the 
powers that are to be established in Africa will therefore be 
shaky, and if our support is given firmly, justly and for a 
long time, the new sovereigns will be constantly inclined to 
have recourse to it. They will therefore depend in part on 
us. 

Our main aim must be that these independent 
Arabs should become accustomed to seeing us.meddle in 
their internal affairs and become. familiar with us. For it 
must be imagined that a powerful and civilised people such 
as outs exerts an almost invincible influence over small, 
almost barbaric peoples, by the mere fact of its supetiority 
of enlightenment; and that, in order to force them to 
become incorporated into it, it is sufficient for it to be able 
to establish lasting relations with them. 

But if we have an interest in creating a government 
among the Arabs of the Regency, we have a much more 
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visible interest in not allowing the establishment of any 
single governor. For then the danger would far outweigh 
the advantage. It is undoubtedly very important for us not 
to leave the Arabs to anarchy, but it is even more important 
for us not to expose ourselves to the risk of seeing them all 
aligned against us at the same time. 

It is from this point of view that the last treaty with 
Abd-el-Kader and the planned expedition to Constantine 
are likely to arouse some fears. 

Nothing could be more desirable than to establish 
and regularize the power of the new emir in the province of 
Oran where his power was already founded. But the treaty 
also grants him the government of the beylik of Tittery, and 
I cannot help believing that the expedition which is being 
prepared will have the final result-of delivering to him the 
greater part of the province of Constantine. 

One can be sure that in the^degree of power to 
which Abd-el-Kader has attained, all the Arab populations 
which will find themselves without a leader will-come to 
him of their” own accord., It is «therefore imprudent to 
destroy or even undermine the independent Arab powers of 
Abd-el-Kader; it would be better to think of creating some 
which do not yet exist. Now, if our Constantine,expedition 
succeeds, as there is every reason to believe it will, it can 
hardly have the result of destroying Achmet without putting 
anything in his place. We shall overthrow the coulougli and 
we shall not be able to succeed him or give him an Arab 
successor. Our victory will therefore deliver the tribes which 
are subject to Achmet to an independence which they will 
not suffer long to exchange for the emir next door. We will 
make anarchy and anarchy will make Abd-el-Kader. 

This is at least what can be glimpsed from a 
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distance and in our ignorance of the details. 

What can be said with certainty now is that we 
cannot allow all the Arab tribes of the Regency to ever 
recognize the same leader. There are already far less than 
two. Our present security, and the care of our future, would 
require that there be three or four at least. 

Apart from the tribes over which it is in our interest 
to seek to exercise, at present, only an indirect influence, 
there is a fairly considerable part of the country which our 
security as well as out honour oblige us.to keep under our 
immediate power and to govern without intermediary. 

There. is a French population and an Arab 
population to live peacefully in the same place. The 
difficulty is-great I am far” from believing it to be 
insutmountable. 

I do not»pretend to enter here, Monsieur, with you 
into the details of the means that could. be used to achieve 
this goal..Jt is enough for me to indicate-in broad terms 
what.seems to me to be the main condition for success. 

It is obvious to me that we will neyersucceed if we 
undertake to subject our new subjects in Algeria to the 
forms of French administration. 

One does not introduce new political customs with 
impunity. We-are more enlightened and stronger than the 
Arabs, so it is up to us to bend to a certain extent to their 
habits and prejudices. In Algeria, as elsewhere, the great 
business of a new government is not to create what does 
not exist, but to use what does. The Arabs lived in tribes 
two thousand years ago in Yemen; they crossed the whole 
of Africa and invaded Spain in tribes; they still live in the 
same way today. The tribal organization, which is the most 


enacious of all human institutions, cannot therefore be 
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taken away from them for a long time to come without 
upsetting all their feelings and all their ideas. The Arabs 
appoint their own chiefs, and this privilege must be 
preserved for them. They have a military and religious 
aristocracy, and we must not seek to destroy it, but to seize 
it and take part of it in our pay, as the Turks did. Not only is 
it useful to take advantage of the political customs of the 
Arabs, but it is necessary to modify the rules of their civil 
law only little by little. For you will know, Monsieur, that 
most of these rules-are laid down in the Quran in such a 
way that, among the Muslims, civil law and religious law are 
constantly merging. 

We must beware, above all, of indulging in this taste 
for uniformity in Algeria, which torments us and realize that 
among dissimilar peoples it would.be as dangerous as it 
would-be absurd-to-apply the same legislation. During the 
fall of the Western Empire, we saw reign at the same time 
batbarian laws to which the Barbarian was subject and 
Roman laws which the Roman followed. 

This-is.a good example to, follow, because only in 
this way can we hope to pass through-the transitional period 
without perishing before two different civilizations can be 
forged into a single whole. 

When. Frenchmen and. Arabs lives in the same 
district, it is necessary to resolve to apply to each of them 
the legislation which they can understand and which they 
can come to respect. Let the political leader be common to 
both races, but let everything else differ for a long time, 
fusion will come by itself later on. 

It would also be necessary for the legislation 
governing the French in Africa not to remain exactly the 
same as that in force in France. À nascent people cannot 
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bear the same administrative hindrances as an old people, 
and the same slow and multiplied formalities which 
sometimes guarantee the security of the latter prevent the 
former from developing and almost from being born. 

There is no country where it is more necessary to 
establish individual freedom, respect for property, and the 
guarantee of all rights than in a colony. But on the other 
hand, a colony needs an administration that is simpler, more 
expeditious and more independent of the central power 
than those that govern the continental provinces of the 
empire. 

We must therefore carcfully retain in Algeria the 
substance of our political state, but not hold too 
superstitiously to its form; and show: more respect for the 
spirit than for the letter. Those who have visited Algeria 


claim that the opposite is noticeable there: they say that the 
least administrativo methods of the mother country are 
observed «with scrupulous care and that the-great principles 
which: serve as the basis of our laws are often forgotten. By 
doing so, we can hope to multiply the number of public 
officials, but not the number of colonists. 

l imagine, Monsieur, that now that A" have 
approached the end of this long letter, you haveithe desire 
to ask me, after all what are, after all, my.hopes for the 
future of our new colony? 

'This future seems to me to be in our hands, and I 
will tell you sincerely that with time, perseverance, skill and 
justice, I have no doubt that we will be able to erect on the 
coast of Africa a great monument to the glory of our 
fatherland. 

I told you previously, that the Arabs were both 
pastoralists and farmers, and that, although they possessed 
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all parts of the soil, they never cultivated more than a very 
small part. The Arab population is therefore very sparse, 
occupying much more land than it can sow every year. The 
consequence of this is that the Arabs sell land easily and 
cheaply and that a foreign population can easily settle next 
to them without suffering. 

You can therefore understand, how easy it is for the 
French, who ate richer and more industrious than the 
Arabs, to occupy without violence a large part of the land 
and to introduce.-themselves peacefully and in large 
numbers intosthe tribes which surround them. It is easy to 
foresee a.time soon when the two races will be intermingled 
in this way in many parts of the Regency. 

But-it is not enough for the French to place 
themselves alongside the Arabs if.they do not succeed in 
establishing a lasting link with them and finally forming a 
single people from the two races. 

Everything I have learned about-Algetia leads me to 
believe-that this event is not as fanciful as many. people 
suppose. 

The bulk of the Arabs still retain a very strong faith 
in the religion of Mohammed; however, it is easy to.see that 
in this part of the Islamic world, as in all the others, 
religious beliefs are constantly losing their vigour and are 
becoming more and more powetless to combat the interests 
of this world. Although religion has played a great part in 
the wars waged against us in Africa up to now, and has 
served as a pretext for the marabouts to take up arms again, 
it may be said that it has only been the secondary cause to 
which these wars must be attributed. We are attacked much 
more as foreigners and conquetors than as Christians, and 
the ambition of the chiefs more than the faith of the people 
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puts arms in their hands against us. Whenever patriotism or 
ambition does not draw the Arabs against us, experience has 
shown that religion does not prevent them from becoming 
our most zealous auxiliaries, and, under our flag, they wage 
a wat against their coreligionists as harshly as the latter wage 
it against us. 

It is therefore reasonable to believe that if we prove 
more and more that Islamism is not in danger under our 
domination or by our proximity, religious passions will be 
extinguished and we shall have only political enemies in 
Africa. 

Itwould also be wrong to think that the civil habits 
of the, Arabs make them incapable of living together with 
us. 

Iu Spain, the Arabs were sedentary and agricultural; 
in the. vicinity of the cities of Algeria, there are large 
numbers of them who build houses and.engage seriously in 
agriculture. The Arabs are therefore not, naturally and 
necessatily pastoralists. It is true that as one moves towards 
the desert, one sees the houses disappear and’ the tent rise. 
But it is that as one moves away from-the coasts the security 
of property and persons diminishes, and that, for a people 
who feat for their existence and their freedom, there is 
nothing more suitable than a nomadic life. I can see that the 
Arabs prefer to wander ín the open air than to remain 
exposed to the tyranny of a master, but everything indicates 
to me that if they could be free, respected and sedentaty, 
they would not be long in settling down. I have no doubt 
that they would soon take to our way of life if we gave them 
a lasting interest in doing so. 

Finally, nothing in the known facts indicates to me 
that there is any incompatibility of mood between the Arabs 
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and us. On the contraty, I see that in times of peace the two 
races intermingle without difficulty and that as they get to 
know each other better, they will grow closer together. 

Every day the French are developing clearer and 
more accurate notions about the inhabitants of Algeria. 
They learn their languages, become familiar with their 
customs, and one even sees some who show a kind of 
unthinking enthusiasm for them. On the other hand, the 
whole of the young Arab generation in Algiers speaks our 
language and has already taken on some of our customs. 

When there was recently a question in the suburbs 
of Algiersiof defending themselves against the brigandage of 
some enemy tribes, a national guard was formed, composed 
of Arabs and Frenchmen who came. to the same guard 
corps and shared together the same fatigue and the ‘same 
dangers. 

There is therefore no reason to believe that time 
cannot succeed in amalgamating the two-races. God. does 
not prevent it; only the faults of men could impede.it. 

Let -us- not therefore despair of’ the’ future, 
Monsieur; let us not allow ourselves to be held back by 
temporary sacrifices when an immense object is discovered 
and persevering efforts can reach it. 
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fig iii. Smala d'4bd-el-Kader, Adrien Dauzats 
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NOTES ON ISLAM 
1839 


Why there is no priesthood among the 
Muslims. 

Mohammed preached his religion to peoples who 
wete not very advanced, nomads and warriors; this religion 
itself had war as its goal; hence the lack of rituals and the 
simplicity of the religion. A complicated religion full of 
ritual presupposes temples, a sedentary population and fairly 
peaceful habits. 

Since worship was almost non-existent, there was 
little need fora priest. But there is a mote powerful reason 
to explain the almost complete. absence of a regular 
priesthood among Muslims, a fact which in itself seems at 
first sight very singular, for all religions, and especially the 
great religions, of mankind, have acquired or. preserved their 
influence with the help of a priestly body very separate from 
the rest of the nation and very strongly constituted. 

Islam is the religion that has most completely 
combined and intermingled political and religious power, so 
that the high priest is necessarily the prince, and.the prince 
the high priest, and all acts of civil and political life are more 
or less regulated by religious law. 

Because of this, the existence of a separate body 
placed, as in Catholicism for example, alongside civil and 
political society to direct religious society, was not needed. 

This is a credit to Islam. For a priestly body is in 
itself the source of much social unrest, and when religion 
can be powerful without the help of such a means, it is to 


be praised. 
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But if this combination and concentration 
established by Mohammed between political and religious 
power has produced this particular good, it has also been 
the primary cause of despotism and above all of the social 
immobility which has almost always been the character of 
the Muslim nations, and which has finally caused them all to 
succumb before the nations which have embraced a 
different system. 

As the Quran is the common source from which 
religious law, civil law and even, in part, secular science ate 
derived, the same education is given-tolthose,who wish to 
become ministers of religion, doctors of.the law, judges and 
even scholars, The sovereign takes indiscriminately from 
this class of-scholats the ministers of religion or imams, the 
doctors of the law or #wflissand the judges or gadis. These 
different professions do not give any indelible character to 
the person wearing them. So there is a-1cligion, but there is 
no ptiesthood. This is all the more true because the Algerian 
population is more like the Arabs of the Prophet, more 
nomadic and-more tribal. It seems that, in the.Arab tribes of 
Algeria, the trace of a clerical body is.barely visible, whereas 
in Constantinople. there is something more akin to a 
religious hierarchy. 

The very word “clergy” does not exist in Arabic. 
The temporal influence that religion gives to certain men, 
for this always happens wherever you go, is exercised by the 
marabouts, an indefinite and irregular power, quite similar to 
that exercised by the saints and anchorites at the end of the 
Roman Empire and in the midst of the Barbarian invasion. 
The only difference is that among the Arabs this sanctity is 
often hereditary, a bizarre combination of the power that an 
individual can incidentally acquire through his virtues or by 
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aristocratic birth. 


Islamic worship. 

The ceremonies are very straightforward; they 
consist of prayers and sermons. 

The khutbah, which is both a profession of faith and 
a prayer for the leader of the faithful, is recited every Friday. 

Mosques are only built in the midst of a large 
population. 

A number of religious leaders, sheiks, khatibs, imams, 
and muezzins sare attached to cach mosque. At the head of 
all this staff is the mufti. 

Expenses are covered by donations, which are 
gently collected by the imams. 

Outside of the cities, Islamic. worship is not 
formalized: There is no mosque, nor religious ministers. 
The population is abandoned to the marabouts: [...], 
personages of ill-defined role beyond what.is attributed to 
them-by the multitude. 


Constitution of justice in Muslim countries and 
particularly in Algiers. 

Religion and justice have always been intertwined in 
Muslim countries, just as the ecclesiastical courts had tried 
to do in Christian Europe in the Middle Ages. Justice is not 
a regalian right; it is dispensed in the name of God rather 
than that of the prince. Its rules are not contained in civil 
law, but in the Quran and its commentaries. This is why, 


3  Sheiks are community leaders, generally the head of a 
family or tribe. Khatibs lead the khutbah, or Friday prayers. 
Muezzins loudly proclaim the call to prayer from a minaret 
five times a day. -translator 
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whenever the parties agree to go before a foreign judge, the 
judgement is rendered and valid. 

It is the same body that provides: 1? imams 
(ministers of religion); 2° z//is (doctors of the law); 3° gadis 
or judges. This body is that of the xilema, which is only 
entered after certain studies and examinations. 

The mufti has a recognised superiority over the 
other two otders. In Algiers, there are several qadis and a 
qadi for each outan or canton. 

The qadi's.court is composed of a single judge, who 
pronounces without appeal and enforces the judgement, 
except in.criminal cases where he hands the offender over 
to the secular authorities. 

Since justice and religion are intertwined, it follows 
that Muslims obey rulings with a religious respect that is not 
found elsewhere. 

The gadis. were instituted in-Algiers by the: dey. 
They are now appointed by us. But I believe. that we subject 
their judgement to appeal, which is profoundly contrary to 
the spirit of the institution." 


Guarantees of Islamic law. 

Strangely, at the same time that the French were 
being strippedof the guarantees. of French law, the Muslims 
were also being stripped of the guarantees of Islamic law. 

In Algiers, as in all Islamic countries, it was the 
head of the government who made appointments to the 
judiciary and even to all the high religious offices. But he 
was obliged to select his appointees only from certain 
categories and after they had passed certain examinations 


4 This amalgam of Muslim and indigenous justice was made 
by the ordinance of 4 August 1834 
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and received a certain education. Now it is the French 
governor who also appoints the gadis and the muftis, but he 
takes whoever comes along, so that not only have we not 
brought our liberal institutions to Africa, but we have taken 
away from the natives the only things that resemble 
institutions of this kind. 

In short, either by crude instinct or error of 
reasoning, we have replicated in Africa the same mistakes 
we have made elsewhete. 
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fig iv. Prise de Bóne, Horace Vemet 
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TRAVELS IN ALGERIA 
1841 


I do not believe that France can seriously consider 
leaving Algeria. To abandon her would be, in the eyes of the 
world, a sure sign of our decadence. There would be much 
less inconvenience in seeing our conquest taken by force by 
a rival nation. À people in all its vigour and in the midst of 
its expansion may be unhappy in war-and lose provinces. 
This has been seen in the case of the English, who, after 
having been forced to sign a treaty in 1783 which took away 
their most beautiful colonies, had, less than thirty years later, 
come to dominate all the seas and to occupy the most useful 
commercial positions on all the continents. But if France 
were to shrink froman enterprise in which she has only the 
natural. beauty of the country and the. opposition \of, the 
small barbarous tribes which inhabit it, she would appear to 
the world to be bending under her own impotence and 
succumbing through her lack of heart. Any people who lets 
go of what they have taken and peacefully withdraws into 
themselves within their ancient confines, proclaims, that the 
good times of their history ate over. They ate visibly 
entering the period of their decline. 

If France ever abandons Algeria, it is obvious that 
she can only do so when she is seen to be undertaking great 
things in Europe, and not at a time like the present when 
she seems to be falling into second place and seems 
resigned to letting the leadership of European affairs pass 
into other hands. 

Apart from this reason, the foremost in my 
opinion, I see several others which must bind us to our 
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conquest. 

Those who say that we are buying the advantages 
that Algeria can offer us at too great a cost are right.? But 
they are wrong when they reduce these advantages to 
almost nothing. The truth is that if we could come to hold 
firmly and peacefully this coast of Africa, our influence in 
the general affairs of the world would be greatly increased. 
Algeria presents two positions which are or may become 
preponderant in the Mediterranean: 

The first is-the port of Mers-el-Kebir; this port, 
located opposite and fifty leagues from Cartagena, is at the 
head of the strait which, formed by the-coasts of Africa and 
Spain, matrows as far as Gibraltar. It is obvious that such a 
position dominates the entrance ahd exit of. the 
Mediterranean. The inquiry we made on the spot with the 
sailors and in particular with Captain d'Assigny, a man of 
metit who has occupied the station for nearly two. yeats, 
proves that, without new works, in its present state, the port 
of Mers-el-Kebir can contain a fleet of at least 15. vessels, 
almostunassailable by a landing or by the sea. 

The second situation is Algiers itself. The works 
catried out in Aleiers already make it a rather considerable 
commercial port. Projected wotks, the success of which is 
now almost certain, can make Algiers a large military port 
with a complete maritime establishment. 

These two points, leaning on each other, placed 
opposite the coasts of France, on the political sea of our 
days, would certainly add much to the strength of France. 


5 What would be too much, above all, would be to allow 
ourselves to be say that in our conquest of Africa we have done 
our part in the partition of the Orient. 


6 One point that is necessary to complete this package 
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This is indisputable, but what is no less indisputable 
in my eyes is that if these positions do not remain in our 
hands, they will pass into the hands of another people of 
Europe. If they are not for us, they will be against us, either 
by falling directly under the power of our enemies or by 
entering the habitual pull of their influence. What has 
arrived in Africa is what we have seen in Egypt, what 
happens whenever there is contact, even by war, between 


two races, one of which is enlightened and the other 
ignorant, which is one of them rises and the other falls. The 
great works which we have already. done in. Algeria, the 
examples»of our arts, our ideas, out power, have acted 
powerfully on the minds of the very populations which fight 
us most -ardently and «which reject; our yoke most 
enetgetically. It is probable that if we were to abandon 
Algiets, the country would pass directly under the empire of 
a Christian nation; but admitting even;.as is possible, that 
Algiers would fitst fall into the hands of the-Muslims; it-may 
be stated in advance that the Muslim power which. would 
take Out place would be very different from that which we 
have destroyed; that it would aim higher, that it would have 
other means of action, that it would come into habitual 
contact with the Christian nations and would usually be 
directed by one of them. In a word, it is clear to me that, 
whatever happens, Africa has now entered into the 
movement of the civilised world and will not leave it again. 

Algiers must therefore be retained. But how can 
this be achieved? 


The first consideration is that time is running out. 


and even to allow us to keep the other two is Mahon. This truth is 
as obvious as it is obvious that one had to be mad to proclaim it 
from the rostrum 
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There ate two obvious reasons for haste: 

1° The first is that if war surprises us in this first 
work of establishment, it will easily take the country away 
from us and make us lose the fruit of all the sacrifices 
already made. 

2° The second is that as long as this work lasts, our 
action in the world will be suspended and the arm of France 
will be paralyzed, a state of affairs which it is important for 
our safety as much as for our honour to put an end to 
quickly. 

So we have to hurry up. and do. whatever is 
necessary. to achieve our goal as soon as possible. The 
question for me will always be an issue of effectiveness, and 
not an issue-of cost. In this matter, any useful expenditure is 
a saving. 

But whatate the effective ways to succeed? 


That domination should not be separated from 
colonization and vice versa. 

There ate two ways of conquering a country: the 
first is to bring the inhabitants under-your control and rule 
them, directly or indirectly. This is the system of the English 
in India. The second is to replace the former inhabitants 
with the conquering race. This is the way Europeans have 
almost always done it. The Romans generally did both. They 
took over the government of the country and founded 
colonies in many parts of it, which were no more than small 
Roman societies cartied far away. 

Much has been said and there are still people who 
think that the French should confine themselves to 
dominating in Algeria without wanting to colonize there. 
The study of the question has given me a completely 
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opposite opinion. 

It must be admitted that if we did not want to 
colonize, domination would become easier; for what 
especially puts arms in the hands of the Arabs is the idea 
that we want to dispossess them and to establish ourselves 
sooner or later in the inheritance which they have received 
from their forefathers. If, from the beginning, we had said 
and made believe that we were aiming only at the 
government and not at the land, we might have found it 
easy enough to haye our authority recognised. But this first 
moment has»passed. Now, the prejudices that we have 
created are so: powerful that we would. hardly believe in a 
change of system, even if it were real and sincere on our 
part; 1 am inclined to believe, however, that if France were 
to renounce colonization, even at-present, our domination 
would find it less difficult to be accepted. But it would still 
be an unproductive and precarious domination. 

Lbelieve that in time the Arabs will. be governed in 
a more regular manner than at present, with fewer, soldiers 
and less money, and that more considerable’ taxes will be 
levied on them than at present. But.it can nevertheless be 
said that from now until a very distant time, the end of 
which cannot be determined, domination over the Arabs 
will be costly. T'his.is due to the social organization of this 
people, which we will not be able to Control for a very long 


time, perhaps never: the organization by tribe and the 
nomadic life. Very small and wandering societies require a 
great deal of effort and expense to keep in an ever imperfect 
order. And this great governmental work produces very 
little because the same causes that make them so difficult to 
maintain make them poor, and they have few needs and few 
products. 
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Moreover, as I shall say in detail later about Abd-el- 
Kader himself, such an empire is always precarious. A 
government that acts on tribes, and especially on nomadic 
tribes, is never on sturdy legs. This is true of native chiefs. It 
is even more true when applied to foreigners and infidels. 
There is no doubt that at the first crisis such a domination 
would be in danger of dissolving. 

So domination without colonization would be 
easier to establish, but it would not be worth the time, 
money and men it would cost us. 


Total domination and partial colonization 

This is what made some good minds think that 
France, abandoning entirely and from now on the idea of 
dominating the interior, should limit itself to occupying the 
political points of the.coast and to colonizing around it. 

We may have to come back to'this point in the end 
and take.up the issue’ from this small.end. But, my. firm 
opinion is that this would be a great misfortune and that the 
most energetic efforts must be made to unite the two 
systems before we ate reduced to agrecing only with one of 
them. 

Colonization without domination will always be, in 
my opinion, an incomplete and precarious work. 

If we leave the Arabs to themselves and allow them 
to form a regular power on our rear, our establishment in 
Africa has no future. It will wither away in detail through 
the permanent hostility of the natives, or it will fall suddenly 
under the effort of these same natives aided by a Christian 
power. 

To flatter ourselves that we could ever establish a 
solid peace with an Arab prince of the interior would, in my 
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opinion, be to indulge in a manifest error. The permanent 
state of such a sovereign will be war with us, whatever his 
personal inclinations, and even if he is as peaceful in his 
nature and as little fanatical in his religion as it is possible to 
conceive. This will become clear if we pay attention to these 
reasons: 

An emir does not command, like the kings of 
Europe, individuals, each of whom can be compressed in 
isolation by the social force which the prince has at his 
disposal, but tribes which are small and completely 
organised nations, which can usually only be led in the 
direction» of , their passions. Now =the religious and 
depredatory passions of the Arab tribes, will always lead 
hem to make wat on us. Peace with the Christians from 
ime to time, and war usually; such is the natural taste of the 
populations which surround us. They will only leave power 
o the one whom they allow to conformto it. 

Although the tribes of which the ‘Arab population 
of the Regency is composed have a language, ideas, and 
habits that are quite similar, they differ prodigiously among 


hemselves in their interests and are-deeply divided by old 
enmities. This is evident from the case with which we have 
often found it possible to arm-them in our favour and 
against each other. The great difficulty in governing these 
peoples is to give rise to and exploit in them a common 
feeling or idea common to all, by means of which they can 
be held together and pushed all at once to the same side. 
The only common idea that can serve as a bond between all 
the tribes around us is religion; the only common feeling on 
which we can rely to submit them to the same yoke is 
hatred towards the foreigner and the infidel who has come 
to invade their country. The prince who governs these tribes 
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will always be more powerful and more peaceful in his 
power, the more he will exalt and inflame these common 
feelings and ideas. That is to say, his government will be 
more secure and stronger the more fanaticism and hatred it 
arouses against us. This is especially true of a new 
government, which is consequently supported neither by 
old habits of obedience, nor by the superstitious respect 
which eventually attaches itself to everything that lasts. 
History shows us that this is the only way to get the 
Arabs to do great things together. Thisis how Mohammed 
acted, how the first caliphs acted, how the various princes 
who successively rose up on the African.coast in the Middle 
Ages acted. In order to take advantage of these peoples, it is 
necessary either to destroy within them: the tribal division, 
or to excite at the same time, among. all the tribes, a 
common passion which will hold them artificially and 
violently together, in spite of the vices of their social 
organization, which constantly tends to divide them: 
Abd-el-Kader, who is obviously a spirit ofthe rarest 
and most dangerous kind, a mixture of sincere and feigned 
enthusiasm, a kind of Muslim Cromwell; Abd-el-Kader, I 
say, has understood this marvelously. In all his external acts, 
the prince. shows himself much less than a saint: he hides 
constantly behind the interest of the religion-for which, he 
says, he acts; it is as interpreter of the Quran and with the 
Quran in his hand that he enjoins and condemns, it is 
reform that he preaches as much as obedience; his humility 
grows with his power. The religious hatred which we inspire 
has created it, has grown it, and maintains it; to extinguish it 
is to renounce its power. He will not extinguish it, therefore, 
but will constantly revive it, and he will always make war on 
us, either deafly or ostensibly, because peace, returning the 
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tribes to their natural instincts, would soon unwind the 
fasces on which he relies. 

It is not possible, moreover, that Abd-el-Kader or 
any other prince who would bring the tribes of Algeria 
under his power could be satisfied with the condition we are 
making for him and enjoy it in peace. The care of our 
security obliges us to retain in our power all the ports of the 
coast and to keep under our control this entire coast. To 
leave any important point in the hands of the Arabs is to 
prepare a place of safety and a refuge for the first Christian 
power which will be in conflict: with us. It is to provide all 
our enemies ¿with a natural means. of entering into 
communication with the natives and of provoking us into 
war. Now adarge Arab population squeezed between us and 
the desert can only live with: extreme discomfort. Although 
the Arabs have fewer needs than the civilised nations of 
Europe, it would. be a mistake to believe that they are 
nothing more than savages. Before the conquest of Algeria, 
a fairly considerable trade was conducted at vatious points 
along the coast. "The Arabs sold wheat, cattle, skins, wool, 
and wax; they bought, albeit in small quantities, European 
objects instead. The impossibility of engaging in these 
necessary exchanges other than at our pleasure would make 
the position of an Arab nation in the interior very difficult; 
this is clearly seen today. The greatest hatm we cause to the 
natives results from the prohibition of trade. Their 
government would suffer as much as they themselves would 
from this state of affairs. For it is in Europe that he obtains 
most of the objects necessary for the establishment of his 
power. It is with the arts and even with the ideas of Europe 
that he can hope to subdue the Arabs and fight the French 
victoriously. 
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We cannot concede him a position on the coast, 
and he cannot do without it. Therefore, a solid and lasting 
peace cannot be established between him and us. 

It is therefore vital for the future of colonization 
that we do not allow a great Arab power” to be established 
in the interior and behind us. I repeat that in my opinion it 
is only at this price that we can hope to found a prosperous 
and lasting settlement in Africa. 

I have no illusions about the nature and value of the 
kind of domination that France can-establish over the 
Arabs. I know that we shall never create there, even if we 
do it as well as possible, but a government which is often 
troubled and usually expensive. 1 know that such subjects 
will add nothing to our strength. Therefore, domination is 
not the goal which France must propose to herself, it is the 
necessary means which she employs to arrive at the peaceful 
possession of the coast and the colonization of a part of the 
territory, che real and serious goal of her-efforts.. We. shall 
never have either security or a future on the coast.if we do 
not succeed in enforcing our authority in the-interior, or at 
least in preventing the various tribes who inhabit it from 
uniting under a single chief. In a word, partial colonization 
and total domination, such is the result towards which I am 
convinced "we. must strive, until the. impossibility of 
achieving it is demonstrated. 


I. Domination and the means to establish it 
I don't need to point out that the newer a power is, 


7 It would already be doing a lot to prevent the tribes 
from recognizing the same master, even if we can not make them 
accept our domination. 
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the more likely it is to be destroyed. That is obvious. What I 
mean is that the way in which Abd-el-Kader is going about 
it may give rise to the fear that, if he is given time to 
establish himself, he will soon become something so 
powerful and so durable that it will be very difficult for us 
to defeat him. 


That there is no time to lose if we want to destroy the 
power of Abd-el-Kader 

The government of Abd-el-Kader is already more 
centralised, more agile and stronger than that of the Turks 
ever was; It brings together with less effort a greater 
number of men and mote money. This is partly due to what 
I have said. precisely in showing the necessary consequences 
of European contact with other. peoples. Abd-el-Kader 
retained from the Arab all that was necessary to exalt his 
compatriots, he took from us all that was necessary to 
subdue them. 

The greatest difficulty encountered by a prince who 
wishes.to govern a confederation of Arab tribes.is this: At 
every moment he is exposed to the.risk of finding before 
him an organised force which resists him, while he is never 
sure of finding at his disposal the means to enforce his 
power. The first condition of power and even of existence 
for such a prince is therefore to possess an army which 
belongs to him, independently of that which the tribes may 
circumstantialy provide him with, an army which, though 
perhaps incapable of defeating a general revolt, is at least 
capable of putting down the partial resistances which are 
encountered every day. 

Abd-el-Kader succeeded in creating this army. He 
did more: the example of the Turks having taught him that, 
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in order to overcome the disobedience of the Arabs, it was 
necessary to have not only cavalry, but also infantry,* he 
undertook to form regiments of this weapon; here the 
difficulty was very great, the Arabs having the same 
contempt for infantry as the Christians of the Middle Ages 
had. Abd-el-Kader managed, however, to gather a certain 
number of men from whom he formed battalions and, 
taking advantage of our experience as he had taken 
advantage of that of the Turks, he gave these battalions a 
European organization, an organization. not better than our 
own, but which made him master of his countrymen. It was 
difficult to get.there, but once there, the rest was easy. 

With his army he raised regular taxes which in turn 
enabled him-to maintain and keep standing his army. With 
the help ¿of this same permanent force, he forms stores, 
prepares resources, envisions strategies, and can bring them 
quietly about. Thanks to it, he is always:ready to prevent or 
crush in detail all resistance, while the malcontents: need to 
gather-all together and, agree in advance to attack him 
successfully. Thus he leads the majority by. enthusiasm and 
the minority by fear. Such is the secret of his power, itis not 
difficult to understand; for what Abd-el-Kader is attempting 
is not new. in the world. A social work very similar to that 
which took place in.Europe at the end of the Middle Ages is 
being done at the moment in these half-wild lands of Africa. 
Abd-el-Kader, who probably never heard of what was 
happening in France in the fifteenth century, is acting 


8 The Arab populations, being nomadic and living in 
the vicinity of mountains, can always withdraw to places where 
cavalry cannot follow them and reduce them. They need 
horsemen to surprise them and infantrymen to complete the 
victory and seize the men and herds. 
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towards the tribes in precisely the same way as our kings 
and in particular Charles VII acted against feudalism. He 
created companies of ordinance. And with the help of this 
independent force, he shot down in whole the small powers 
hat together could easily rule over him. The kings of France 
ook advantage of each small rebellion to strip the great 
vassals and to bring new territories under their direct 
administration. Abd-el-Kader seized the same opportunities 
o destroy successively in each tribe the most important 
men who were in his way. It is the same procedure applied 
in a slightly different way. Without knowing the history of 
hese princes, but obeying an instinct similar to that which 
made them act, he disperses or destroys every day the old 
and powerful families, and makes new ones arise which owe 
heir authority to him and. do mot possess an authority 
which.is old and well established enough to be able to alarm 
his own. He is not only making war ofthe French, but on 


he hereditary aristocracy of his country. 
All this is very new among the Arabs. Theambition 


o 


hown-by Abd-el-Kader has been shown with more or less 
success by many others. But he is the first who has taken 
from his contact with Europe the ideas which will make his 
enterprise succeed in a lasting way. We must not, therefore, 
rely on the past and believe that this power, after having 
shone for a while, will fade away like so many others. On 
the contrary, it is to be feared that Abd-el-Kader is in the 
process of founding in Arab lands, and around us, a power 
which is more centralised, more agile, more powerful, more 
experienced and more regular than all those which have 
succeeded one another for centuries in this part of the 
world. We must therefore try not to let him complete this 
formidable task. 
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That we should not yet despair of destroying Abd-el- 
Kader 

Not a soldier or even a traveller who has been in 
Algeria believes that Abd-el-Kader can be destroyed at a 
blow by force of arms. Abd-el-Kader knows that he has not 
the slightest chance of defeating us in a pitched battle. He 
will therefore never willingly engage in such a battle, and 
there is no way of forcing him to do so. What obliges a 
European prince to.give battle, even ata disadvantage, is the 
need to cover:a population which would fall under the yoke 
of the enemy if he withdrew; it is the need to save shops, 
artillery, towns, the capital. In a word, for the civilized 
powers of-Europe, there are ‘several misfortunes greater 
than the loss of a battle. This. does:not exist in Algeria. The 
populations flee with ease before the enemy; the armies 
carry everything with them; there is no.town or important 
position that can be taken permanently; there is therefore 
nothing that obliges the Arabs to fight, if they do:not want 
to, and it would be foolish for them to have this desire. 
With them, therefore, the war cannot.end with a great blow. 

Jf Abd-el-Kader is destroyed, it will only, happen 
with the help of some of the tribes which are now subject to 
him; the fasces of his power must be untied rather than 
broken. 
Although Abd-el-Kader has cut down many 
powerful men among his countrymen, there still remain a 
arge number whom his power irritates and hurts, and 
whom their position would put them in a position to raise 
he banner of revolt against him if public opinion provided 


hem the opportunity. Although he has created an 
independent force of tribes, he has not destroyed the 
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individual and organised strength of these tribes. Many of 
hem are veritable nations which, if they broke away from 
him, would immediately bring about his downfall. The 
onger Abd-el-Kader's power lasts, the more unlikely this 
event will be. It is not yet the case today. 

There are two ways to bring about a schism among 
he Arabs that we must take advantage of: 

I. Some of the leaders can be won by promises or 


argesse. 

II. The tribes can be repelled and wearied by war. 

I do.not hesitate to say that-these two means can 
and mustibe used simultaneously and that the time has not 
yet come to renounce them. 

Experience has already shown'a thousand times 
that, whatever the fanaticism ‘and. national spirit of the 
Arabs, personal ambition and greed often had even more 
power in-their hearts, and made them accidentally take the 
resolutions most opposed to their usual tendencies. The 
same-phenomenon has always been seen in certain men; 
their heart is like a sea perpetually, agitated, one where the 
wind does not always blow from the same direction. 

The facts, not only of our time, but of olden days, 
have proved that the same Arabs who showed’ the most 
furious hatred:against the Christians could suddenly take up 
arms for them and turn against their countrymen. 

One should therefore never abandon winning them 
over either by flattering their ambition or by handing them 
money. 

It is always worth trying, for the Arabs form a very 
aristocratic society; the influence which birth, wealth and 
holiness give them is very great. The men are very attached 
to each other and by pulling to the self one of them, he is 
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almost always followed by several others. 

As for the rules of this necessary diplomacy, it is 
obviously impossible to indicate them in advance. 
Everything here lies in the prompt and delicate assessment 
of the facts, everything lies in the honesty and the safety of 
the hand that acts. Considerable secret funds are obviously 
needed in Africa; but the success expected of them depends 
entirely on the choice of the man who is to use them. The 
use of these funds has often been made in a very miserable 
manner and by verymiserable people. 

At this point, diplomacy would be useless without 
wat. 

Before the power of Abd-el-Kader was born and 
established,-I- am convinced that it was possible, without 
actually waging war, but only by making use of the passions 
of the Arabs and by setting them against each other, to 
prevent any of them from becoming the. master and to hold 
them all in out dependence. That time has long since 
passed: Now that Abd-el-Kader is at the head of. an army 
which is always united and which can, at any moment and at 
the slightest suspicion, fall on those who would betray him, 
we can only hope for defection on two conditions: the first 
is to occupy military positions which allow us,to defend 
effectively against the unforeseen. blows: of -Abd-el-Kader 
those who will have declared themselves for us; the second 
is to give to the chiefs who will want to unite with us the 
support of those tribes whose patience will have grown 
weary in the kind of life to which the domination of Abd-el- 
Kader condemns them. Only war can fulfill these two 
conditions. 


What kind of war we can and should wage against the 
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Arabs 

As for the manner of waging this war, I have seen 
two very contrary opinions expressed, which I reject equally 

.According to the first, in order to reduce the 
Arabs, it is advisable to wage war against them with the 
utmost violence and in the manner of the Turks, that is to 
say by killing everyone that we encountered. I heard this 
opinion supported by officers who went so far as to bitterly 
regret that we were beginning to take prisoners on both 
sides, and I was often told that many encouraged their 
soldiers to spate no one. For my part, 1 have brought back 
from Africa the distressing notion that.at the moment we 
are waging war in a much more barbaric manner than the 
Arabs themselves. At present, theirs is the side of 
civilization, This way of waging war, seems to me as stupid 
as it is cruel, It can only enter into the crude and brutal 
mind of a soldier. It-was not worth putting displacing the 
Turks to-reproduce that which in them deserved. the 
detestation of the world. That, even from the point of view 
of interest, is much more harmful than useful; because, as 
another officer said to me, if we only.aim to equal the Turks 
we will be by the fact in a position much lower than them: 
barbarians among barbarians, the Turks will always have on 
us the advantage ofbeing Muslim barbariansalt is thus to a 
principle superior to theirs that we must appeal. 

On the other hand, I have often heard in France 
men whom I respect, but whom I do not agree with, say 
that it wrong to burn the harvests, to empty the silos and 
finally to imprison unarmed men, women and children. 
These are, in my opinion, unfortunate necessities, but ones 
to which any people who want to make war on the Arabs 
will be obliged to submit. And, if I must say what I think, 
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these acts do not revolt me more or even as much as several 
others which the law of war obviously authorizes and which 
take place in all the wars of Europe. Why is it more odious 
to burn harvests and take women and children prisoner 
than to bombard the harmless population of a besieged city 
or to seize merchant ships belonging to the subjects of an 
enemy power at sea? The one is, in my opinion, much 
crueler and less justifiable than the other. 

If in Europe one does not burn the harvests, it is 
because in general one makes war on governments and not 
on peoples; ifvone only takes prisoners of wat, it is because 
the armies hold firm and the civilian populations do not shy 
away from conquest. In a word, everywhere one finds the 
means to..seize political power without attacking. the 
governed.or even by gathering against them the resoutces 
necessary for wat: 

The power of Abd-el-Kader can only be destroyed 
by making the position of the tribes which adhere to him so 
unbeatable that they abandon him. This is an evident truth. 
One has to comply with it or give, up the game. For me, I 
think that all means of desolating the tribes must be 
employed. I except only those disapproved of by humanity 
and international law. 

The most effective means that can be used to 
reduce the tribes is the prohibition of trade. I have said 
before that the Arabs have more need to buy and sell than is 
commonly supposed. They suffer greatly from being parked 
between our bayonets and the desert I had long 
conversations in the province of Algiers with intelligent 
men who had recently been among the neighboring tribes, 
especially among the Hadjoutes, on the occasion of the 
treaty concerning the exchange of prisoners. They all 
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assured me that these Arabs, although remaining loyal to 
Abd-el-Kader, complained bitterly about the state of 
suffering they found themselves in as a result of the 
cessation of trade. They would show their herds and say: 
What is the use of raising all these animals if there is no 
town in and around us where they can be sold to buy what 
we need and cannot produce? 

This state of affairs is perhaps less felt in the 
province of Oran than in that of Algiers because of the 
proximity of Morocco; however, I cannot doubt that the 
misery there is also very great. 

The second most important. means, after the 
prohibition of trade, is the devastation of the country. I 
believe that-the law of war authorizes us to ravage the 
country and that we must do so-either by destroying the 
harvests. at harvest.time, or at all times by making these 
rapid incursions which are called razz/as” and which have as 
their object to, seize men or herds. 

There is a lot of criticism in France against these 
great military excursions that. the. African “army calls 
campaigns. They are right in that very often these deadly 
trips are undertaken only to satisfy the ambition of the 
leaders. But they sometimes seem to me to be indispensable 
and in this case it would be wrong to prohibitithem. 

What is unbearable in the long run for an Arab tribe 
is not the passage of a large army corps from far and wide 
over its territory, but the proximity of a mobile force which 
9 A razzia (from Algerian Arabic gaziya (4355), "algara" or 

raid") is a term used to refer to a surprise attack against an 
enemy settlement. Although it primarily sought to obtain 
booty, historically the objectives have been diverse: the 


captute of slaves, ethnic or religious cleansing, expansion of 
territory, and intimidation of the enemy. -/ramslator 
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at any moment and in an unforeseen manner can fall upon 
it. Likewise, it must be recognized that what can effectively 
protect our allies is not a large army which would come 
from afar to join them to fight the common enemy, it is the 
possibility of calling us to their aid in an instant if Abd-el- 
Kader approaches. 

We can therefore say, as a general thesis, that it is 
better to have several small mobile bodies constantly 
moving around fixed points than large armies moving at 
long intervals over.an immense area of country. Wherever 
you can place: corps in such a way that it can be unblocked 
and run through the country if necessary, you should do so. 
That, in my opinion, is the rule. But to place or supply these 
small corps;-considerable expeditions are. necessary from 
time to time. 

I will also say that large expeditions seem to me to 
be necessaty from time to time: 

1? "To. continue to show the Arabs and our soldiers 
that there are no obstacles in the country that cati stop us; 

22 Tos destroy everything that «resembles a 
permanent aggregation of population; or in other words a 
city. I believe it to be of the utmost importance, that no 
town should be allowed to survive or prosper in the 
domains of"Abd-el-Kader. 

I have often heard two objections made in this 
regard which do not hold up in the presence of the facts: 

One says But why prevent the Arabs from 
founding cities? Once they are established in the cities, they 
will no longer escape you. And again: Let them establish 
these cities, and these cities will become important military 
points that you will occupy later. I have argued that this 
does not hold true in the presence of facts. 
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If Abd-el-Kader tried to destroy the nomadic life 
among the tribes and to fix them in towns and villages, one 
should indeed be careful not to interrupt him in such work. 
But he has neither the possibility nor the taste to undertake 
anything similar. Far from it, since he became a politician, 
Abd-el-Kader has not slept in a house. He had houses built, 
but he did not live in them. His tent is pitched outside and 
he goes to sleep there every night. He knows that the 
nomadic life of the tribes is his best defense against us. His 
subjects would become outs from the day they settled 
down. Abd-el-Kader, moreover, while borrowing from us 
some of our ideas and many of our customs, offers himself 
to his compatriots as the representative and restorct of their 
ancient customs and their ancient elory, and he is careful 
not to offend the prejudices which, up.to now, have been 
intractable and which tie the Arabs to their tents and keep 
them away from tbe cities. All half-batbaric peoples have a 
great contempt for the inhabitants of the cities. This 
contempt is even greater among nomadic barbarians. The 
Arabs take these feelings to the extreme. They come into 
contact with the inhabitants of the cities only to trade; they 
hardly ever ally themselves with them, they nevet count 
them for anything. They even deny them a common origin 
with their own. and.do not give-them the generic name of 
Arabs; they contemptuously call them agad* or city dwellers. 
This explains why, when we take over a city, we soon 
discover that we hold nothing but stones. The population of 
the cities is not related to that of the countryside; it exerts 
no influence on the latter; it is as incapable of serving us as 
of harming us. 

However, the Arabs need the cities more than they 
themselves imagine. There is no society, even a half-civilized 
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one, that can sutvive without cities. It can do without 
villages, but not without cities. Nomadic peoples do not 
escape this necessity any more than others, they are even 
subject to it more than others, because the wandering life 
hey lead is opposed to their cultivating even the 
rudimentary sciences and arts that are indispensable to the 
east advanced civilization. Also, all the nomads of the 
world, unless they are completely wild," have always had 
either in their country, or near their country, cities where 
hey went from time to time to sell and.to buy, cities where 
here were workshops, temples; books, schools, and idlers 
and which formed as elsewhere sources of well-being and 
enlightenment from which, often without their knowledge, 


hey "would-dtaw. The Arabs of the Regency cannot do 
without cities; despite the passionate taste they show for the 
wandering life, they nced some fixed settlements; it is of the 
utmost importance not to let any of them be established 
among them, and any expeditions which. have, as. their 
objective the occupation, or destruction of cities both 


ancient and new seem useful to me. 


Ways to wage wat more economically and with less 
loss 
I think it isto be desired that the war continues to 
be pushed with vigour. I fear that it will continue for some 


10 Again, from the moment the savages once come in 
contact with the cities, they cannot do without them. The most 
barbarous Indian tribes which border on the United States come 
at least once a year to camp beside a fixed settlement where 
Europeans trade with them. The most powerful means that the 
United States has to make its citizens respect even in the depths 
of the deserts is to push away from this market the tribe in which 
a robbery or a murder has been committed. 
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time. Finally, even if it is pushed in this way, after it is over, 
I judge that the country will continue to be in an agitated 
and unstable state, which will oblige us to leave a certain 
quantity of troops there, who will lead an active and tiring 
life. It is therefore necessary to investigate whether there 
might not be some way to make life in Africa less deadly for 
out soldiers and to make their stay less expense. I have 
joined together the idea of health and that of economy, 
because as we will see, almost everything that serves to 
reduce mortality serves at the same time to reduce expenses. 
As for the means of reducing mortality in the army, 
here are several which can be understood at first sight. 
Experience proves that what is unhealthy in Africa 
is not so much the climate as the conditions in which one 
lives there; This was clearlysseensin Philippeville." During 


he year 1840, the. gatrison was lost; while out of the 
inhabitants, only 152 died in the same period. These figures 
are all the more damning «because the: population of 
Philippeville is made up¡of old men, women and: children, 
while the army is made up of men in the prime of life. 
There is only one explanation for these sad results: the 
inhabitants slept in houses and the soldiers in wooden huts 
under which they were suffocated by the heat and'soaked by 
the rain, and where vermin devoured them. 

It is obvious that, in all the places that we have to 
occupy in a fixed position, we must hurry to build barracks. 
There are still almost no barracks anywhere except in the 
vicinity of Algiers. Philippeville and Constantine are almost 
completely lacking. This expense is urgent, not only because 
it concerns the lives of men, but also because such an 


11 Presently Skikda -translator 
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expense avoids many other more considerable ones. A 
soldier in hospital costs 20 sous a day and, moreover, while 
he is there, one is often obliged to bring another from 
France at great expense. One cannot imagine the enormous 
sums that would be spared by improving the lives of the 
men. 

Vast hospitals have recently been built on almost all 
the important points of the coast. I praise the government 
for this; but I cannot help but notice that this expense is not 
the only important.one; I do not even know if it should be 
considered the most important. A good hospital makes the 
soldier get well, but would it not be even more economical 
and more humane to prevent him from getting sick? 

There is a sanitary measure that I have heard called 
for by men who are very capable of judging. Among these, I 
will quote General Lamotriciére, who will certainly not be 
accused of exaggerated philanthropy-- The soldier is. mot 
sufficiently nourished for the job he is. made to, do. The 
general made the same argument to me that I made myself 
earlier. He said to me: "Increase the food by 2'sous and you 
will still have a saving; because the soldier will be sick less 
often and each sick soldier costs you 20. I am well aware 


that the increase of 2 sous would apply to all the soldiers 
whereas the figure of 20 sous applies today only to a part of 
them. I am convinced, however," he added, "that there 
would still be considerable gain in doing so." When a man 
who so desires to make wat cheaply because he wants to 
make it long, and who cares as little for the lives of his 
fellow men as the general says such things, my opinion is 
that he should be believed. 

But the question I am about to raise is of far greater 
importance. I see in it the whole future of our conquest. 
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To maintain seventy thousand men in Africa, some 
of whom die every year in hospitals and who cost France 
one hundred million, is an intolerable state of affairs which, 
if it continued, would cancel our action in the world and 
would soon cause us to abandon Africa. We must therefore 
find a way to make the same effort with fewer men, fewer 
patients and less money. The best way to achieve this is the 
creation of an African special forces." 


12 The first idea that arose was to create indigenous 
corps in the pay of France. This idea is excellent if modified as 
follows: 

It will always be impossible to raise an indigenous 
infantry, except among the Coulouglis who still remain in the 
Regency and who are in very small numbers (this-is how a 
battalion has been formed in the province. of Constantine which 
is second only in discipline and courage to those in our army. 
The soldiers and some of the non-commissioned officers of this 
battalion are.sons of Turks or Coulouglis. The officers are 
French). The Arabs have, as I have already said, an almost 
inyincible repugnance for infantry service. Those of them that we 
manage to get into the army will never be anything but wretches 
who, at the first opportunity, will desert with arms and baggage 
and withdraw into the interior where we will not be able to take 
them back. The Arabs can and must one day provide.us with 
excellent horsemen, but on the condition, I think, that we leave 
them their national organization. An attempt has been made to 
enroll the natives and turn them into a European cavalry. If I am 
not mistaken, experience has shown our generals that this method 
was defective. We did manage to gather men for this kind of 
service and even several of them belonged to distinguished 
families, but these men soon left us; the small and insipid details 
of our discipline soon gave them an insurmountable disgust of 
the service. We will never form a regular cavalry among the 
Arabs, but if we want to take the tribes who recognize our 
authority in our pay for an expedition and let them make war in 
their own way and with their chiefs, we will have an excellent 
light and irregular cavalry that will render us at least as many 
services as the Cossacks can render to the Russians. This is how 
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Let me explain: 

I do not believe that there is a single officer in 
Africa who denies that in order to wage war as it is done in 
this country, a regiment similar to that of the Zouaves, for 
example, is not worth at least two regiments from France, 
not so much to fight a battle as to sustain the fatigue and 
privations that form the soldier's daily life. I think it is safe 
to say that four thousand infantrymen equipped with cavalry 
in proportion to their numbers would easily do all that an 
army of cight thousand infantrymen does today, that is to 
say, they would cover the countty in-all directions, having 
nothing serious to fear. I do not doubt, for my part, that 
thirty thousand men of this kind would do more than the 
seventy whosate in Algeria today. 

This is quite understandable: there is no country in 
the world that is less like Europe than Algeria. Everything is 
different there in peace and in war; the.means of living, of 
fighting, -of doing well are. unique to it. Nothing in 
European education has prepared for this kind of. war, nor 
has it been planned for it. So the first thing [the] soldier has 
to do when he lands is to change his clothes, his weapons 
and to learn new rules. Every war requires an 
apprenticeship; but this one more than any other One must 
have learned to do it not only to win, but to live. It has been 


the Douairs and Smelas have been fighting with us for a long 
time. But such auxiliaries are not always ready to march and they 
can escape us at the moment when we would need their help the 
most. 

We could not do without a sufficiently large French 
army in Africa, both infantry and cavalry. But I believe that there 
is a way to reduce this army a lot without reducing its strength 
and to make it less expensive while obtaining from it more than 
we obtain today. 
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noted a hundred times that where the newcomer from 
France was dying of cold or hunger, the African soldier still 
found food and warmth. Add to that a climate that is 
completely different from ours and that first surprises the 
cotps and changes all its habits. This learning of war and of 
the country is never completely done by a corps that is in 
Africa only to leave. Soldiers and officers who know that 
they will soon return to France only half apply their 
intelligence to understanding the job they are being made to 
do; they do not attach their hearts to the life they lead and 
they always remain rather unsuitable; finally, they almost all 
wish to leave, a bad disposition that does not serve. us." 

It is therefore necessary to ‘have regiments for 
which Africa-is the sole and special destination; which are 
composed of soldiers chosen for this profession and led by 
officers who jareythemselves destined to do it. France will 
provide latee numbers of both. In other words, it.is not 
only) necessary. that the French army corps. sent to: Africa 
remain-there for a long time; it is necessary that Africa also 
have its own army. Moreover, in this matter, there is only 
need to extend what already exists. Iam convinced that if 
we followed this course of action, we would arrive at 
something more considerable than what we are doing today 


13 Nothing struck me more in Algeria than to see the 
difference in dress and language between the officers who were 
permanently stationed in Algeria and the officers belonging to 
regiments that were only passing through. They say that both are 
equally brave on the battlefield. I want to believe that. But in all 
other respects, they differ so much that one would think they 
were two distinct races. The first are ardent, ambitious, willing; 
they love the country and are passionate about its conquest. The 
others are sad, dull, ungainly, discouraged; they think only of 
France and speak only of her. To tell the truth, some make war; 
the others suffer it. 
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by spending half as much money and a third the men. 

I have said that in this way we will spend far fewer 
men. It has been noticed that the corps that are stationed in 
Africa have almost no sick people compared to the others. 
This is not only because they have been there for a long 
ime and are used to the life that is lived there, but also, and 
I would be tempted to say especially, because they bring a 
different spirit to this way of life. Having adopted it, no 
onger having the idea of leaving it, they finally follow it 
resolutely; for themathe agitations of spirit, the boredom, 
he nostalgia.do not come to complicate nor to aggravate 
he effects of the climate. The soul «supports the body. 
Whereas the soldier who arrives from France and who must 
soon teturn-there makes no effort to reconcile himself with 


his condition. The strange and barbaric aspect of this war, 
strikes him as painfully the last as the first day. 

As much as Lam in favor of the creation of special 
regiments-for Africa, T am far from believing, however, that 
it is necessary to have only corps of this kind in Africa. 

This- would give rise to several- very) serious 
objections. 

The result would be that only a few. regiments 
would always fight the wat and learn to do so, while all the 
rest would be kept far from the battlefields. The small army 
that would serve in Africa would then become very 
different from and very supetior to the French army; one 
can even say that it would weaken it; for it would gradually 
draw into its bosom all that the latter contains of active 
minds and warlike temperaments. We would see in Algeria 
some officers advancing unceasingly while the mass 
remaining in France would go very slowly. This cannot be 
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allowed to happen." 

There is another danger which is not thought of, 
but which, I confess, worries me a lot: 

We cannot fool ourselves that once an officer has 
adopted Africa, and made it his theater, he will not soon 
contract there habits, ways of thinking and acting very 
dangerous everywhere, but especially in a free country. He 
takes a use and liking of a hard, violent, arbitrary and coarse 
government. This is an education that I do not care to 
generalize and spread. From a military point of view, I 
admire these.men; but I confess that-they frighten me and 
that I wonder what we would do with.a great number of 
similar, men, if they were to retutn. to us. 1 do not see 
without a secret fear several of those who tise on this side. 
Africa is the only place where one-heats the sound of arms 
today. 

All eyes-are directed there. Reputations are made 
there, often easily, and do, not. cast a. shadow; men are 
formed there who take on disproportionate proportions in 
the public imagination, because they act alone in the midst 
of the universal slumber, and because they alone acquire a 
warlike reputation among a people who love war and do not 
wage it. I fear that one day they will appear in the theater of 
our internal affairs with the strength of opinion that they 
will have thus acquired and often surprised outside. God 
forbid that France should ever be led by one of the officers 
of the African army! 

I therefore believe it is necessary to send to Africa a 
certain number of regiments which only pass through there 


14 Why not, when you think about it? Each one would 
advance according to their accomplishments. Wouldn't it be 
better to have an excellent core than a large mediocre army? 
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and return to France after a few years. But at the same time 
I think that the way this is done today is as contrary to the 
interests of out finances as it is to those of humanity. 

The war in Africa is not like our great wars in 
Europe, where the country attacked by huge armies is 
obliged to send all available soldiers to the battlefield, at the 
risk of losing many of them in the hospitals. If one looked 
too closely at the choice of men, we would never succeed in 
forming sufficiently numerous corps. But it is not the same 
in Africa. 

In Africa, what is needed is a small number of 
selected men and the French army will always provide 
enough of them. 

Now-a whole regiment is sent to Africa. Weak 
soldiers as well as strong ones; recruits as well as those who 
have already, served for several years. What invariably 
happens from there? In the first year, all that was. not 


trained for service, all that was weak of.sickly, falls" ill and 


dies. Only the energetic and vigorous men remain in the 
army. Is-it not very expensive and inhumane to, let death 
make this choice, instead of doing it ourselves? 

Common sense and well-meaning philanthropy 
clearly indicate that before sending a tegiment to Africa it 
should be subjected to a rigorous inspection: All weak or 
limp soldiers should be left at the depot. 

I think it is very important to remove all soldiers 
who have less than two years of service. Not only do the 
regiments that go to Africa bring in recruits, but I believe 
that, while they are in Africa, they are recruited with the 
help of each year's levy. To act in this way, I repeat, is to 
send voluntarily and without necessity many of our 
compatriots to death; it is to condemn ourselves to maintain 
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in Africa at great expense many more men than are needed. 
It is the young soldiers who almost always succumb; not 
only because they are often not yet fully trained, and have 
not been able to get used to the fatigues of service, but 
especially because their spirit has not had time to adjust. 
Leaving their villages, the strange and terrible aspect of this 
war easily strikes their untrained imagination and they fall 
prey to nostalgia and to the diseases that the climate 
hreatens them with. It is they, in general, who, during the 
ong summer marches, fall into delirium. and commit suicide 
for fear of not being able to follow the columns. * 

By thus removing from the regiment that we are 
eading in Algeria all the men I have just mentioned, I know 
hat we would only succeed in forming perhaps a. war 
battalion.,But where is the harm? That all the regiments of 
France successively make war in Africa such that the whole 
army becomes seasoned, that is what is.useful. This goal is 
just as well achieved when each regiment is. represented by 
he men who form its elite, as when it goes-there all 
ogethet to be miserably decimated. 

A necessary precaution in my opinion would be, 


before sending a regiment to Africa, to have it garrisoned 
for one ot.two years in the South of France. The transition 


15 Everyone knows that in Africa, the artillery and 
engineering soldiers who came from France were hardly more 
affected by the fatigue and the climate than the Zouaves. Where 
does this come from? These men certainly have lungs and 
stomachs like the soldiers of the line infantry. The only reason 
that can be given is that in general they are physically stronger, 
that they are usually older in the service and above all that their 
spirit is more alert and energetic. It is to compose as much as 
possible all the corps sent to Africa of similar soldiers that one 
must be attached. 
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would be less painful. I repeat that in a great European war 
so many precautions are impossible to take, but for the 
African war, the administration would be excusable not to 
take them. 


To which officers should the commands be entrusted 

What I have said about the soldiers, I will also say 
about the officers, especially those who lead the important 
maneuvets. This war, as everyone now knows, does not 
resemble any other; all the memories of European tactics 
are of no use and often cause harm. Officers who have 
fought it.for a long time and who have been raised in it 
must therefore be preferably chosen to lead it. But I see 
another reason which seems to me more powerful. 

There is unfortunately little hope at this time that 
one wil meet in-the French atmy a general who, by his 
manner of acting in Africa, does not-show himself'to be 
more preoccupied with his, personal glory. than with the 
desite-to do the most useful things for the country. The 
officers of Africa are certainly no more exempt than others 
from this crude and personal ambition, and it is to be 
expected that both. will often want to do things by war that 
would have been obtained without it, or will throw 
themselves uselessly into murderous undertakings in order 
to have the opportunity to shine. However, it can be said 
that the ambition of officers who are stationed in Africa is 
more enlightened and more restrained than that of generals 
who arrive from France and have to spend only a certain 
amount of time in the country: firstly, they are better 
acquainted with the difficulties, which makes them slower 
to undertake; secondly, as they are stationed in Algeria, they 
are less drawn to brilliant expeditions, those which can only 
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leave them afterwards in an extremely difficult position. In 


other words, their fortunes being joined to that of the 


conquest, they behave better, without being more honest.!* 


To summarize my ideas, 1 will say that in my 
opinion the number of corps whose destination is to remain 
there forever should be increased in Algeria in a 
considerable proportion, and that, as for the troops coming 
from France, they should not be composed of regiments 
transported in their entirety to the coast of Africa, but of 
detachments carefully chosen from among the strongest, 
oldest and most determined soldiers. 1 dare to affirm that by 
following» this, plan we will soon be able to do things in 
Algeria that are superior to those that are being done there 
today with.an army and a budget that aremuch smaller. 


IT. Colonization 


16 Among these officers, the most eminent and the one 
from whom perhaps, on balance, the most benefit can be drawn is 
General Lamoricière. 

He is a man with great faults and even great vices, at the 
head of which I would put an ambition without restraint or 
measure, an extreme contempt for the lives of men and a 
relentless and exclusive personality. But he knows the country 
wonderfully, has an iron will and an indestructible energy. His 
mind, although bizarre and incomplete, is very.extensive in some 
ways. He loves Africa; he considers it. his domain and identifies 
himself with it. He is the only officer I have seen who is really in 
favor of colonization and the colonists, and who understands that 
a civil society cannot be governed only by the sword. 

It is not, however, that there is an atom of liberalism in 
his whole person; but in this sense the lights of his mind lead him 
where his tastes would never lead him. I think that it will be 
necessary to try de Lamoriciére at the head of the business. But 
he is a man to watch a lot in the present and especially in the 
future. 
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I have just shown what means I understood could 
be used to wage wat and achieve domination. But 
domination, as I have also said, is only a means to colonize. 


Itis colonization that I will now deal with. 


Should colonization be undertaken before domination 
is established and the war is over? 

One must address a first question: should we 
undertake colonization before domination is established and 
the war is over? Without hesitation I respond: yes. No one 
can say whenathe war will end. To wait for it to end before 
colonizing is to postpone the main thing indefinitely. I have 
already said, and I repeat. that, as long as we do not have a 
European population in Algeria, we will be camped on the 
coast of "Africa, we will not besestablished there. It is 
therefore | necessaty,  whenever' possible, to make 
colonization and war work together. 

The state-of war, moreover, does not increase the 
difficulties of the enterprise as much as one. would think. 
The domination over half-barbatic.and nomadic tribes, like 
those which surround us, will never be complete enough for 
a civilized and sedentary population to establish itself next 
to them without fear and without precaution. Armed raiding 
will survive war fora long time. Even if the war were over, 
it would still be necessary before colonizing to adopt certain 
means of taking cover and, if necessary, of defending 
oneself. The kind of war we have to fear does not oblige us 
to much greater precautions than those which prudence 
would require of us if this war were over. 

Finally, if a European population is more difficult 
to establish in Africa during the war, this population, once 
established, would make the war easier, less costly and more 
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decisive by providing a solid base for the operations of our 


armies. 


In which part of the Regency should we start 
colonizing? 

The French public has a puerile taste for enterprises 
which satisfy the eye by coming together in a regular and 
complete whole. In politics as in architecture, they would 
rather make false windows than harm the regularity of the 
view. 

It must be admitted that the administration serves 
them to their taste. If it is a question of undertaking canals 
or railroads... it will immediately present to them. plans 
which satisfy-at the same time all the present and future 
needs of each part of the territory. Beginning with matters 
easily achievable and. close at hand draws their indignation. 
The same spirit is. shown in the conduct of African affaits. 
Algeria istcomposed of three large provinces: therefore, 
each of them must have its own colonization attempt, for 
how could one present oneself before the country with an 
incomplete plan. It would be better to do nothing. 
Departing from that point, last ycar, Mr. Laurence came to 
ell the Chambers that colonization should be undertaken in 
hree places .at once: in the. Western. province at 
Mostaganem, in the Central province around Algiers, and 
around Bóne in the Eastern province. 

As for me, after having seen the places, I declare 


hat in my opinion nothing could be more absurd than to 
want to colonize at this time Mostaganem. There are several 
reasons for this; that ate, I think, unrefuted. 

Nothing irritates and frightens the natives more 
than the introduction of European farmers; common sense 
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indicates that we should not start the work of colonization 
in the province where there are already the most violent and 
hostile feelings against us and that we have the most 
difficulty in subduing. This is where it is especially 
important not to complicate the question of war with the 
question of colonization. It is there, moreover, where 
colonization would be the most difficult, not only because 
of the strength and hostility of the tribes which would 
surround our settlement, but also because of the natural 
difficulties of the country. The country which surrounds 
Mostaganem.is, in truth, very fertile. But it is.separated by 
five days ¿march from our main settlement, which is Oran, 
and one could only cross the space that separates it by 
marching with an army; on the sea side, the approach to 
Mostaganem is so dangerous that, even in the summer 
months, it is very rare that one can safely unload men and 
merchandise there, 1t is true that a short distance’ from 
Mostaganem is a fairly good port, Arzeu. But Arzeu lacks 
water-and the hostility of the neighboring tribes is. so great 
and so continuous that one can say that the French only 
occupy the space that their bodies cover. Moreover, from 
Arzeu, despite the. close distance, it is often impossible to 
travel to Mostaganem in under two wecks. Thus; admitting 
that the colony. of Mostaganem could defend.itself from the 
attacks of the Arabs, it would be a part of the year without 
communication with the civilized world. All this, let us say 
it, is absurd. The truth is that we must be careful not to 
colonize anything in the westetn province at present, except 
perhaps around Oran; the terrain there is undoubtedly 
mediocre, but there at least the rural population would be 
immediately supported by a town and a port. In the rest of 
the province, one should only think of fighting and winning. 
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This is already difficult enough. Later on, we will see if 
colonization can follow. 

That leaves the other two provinces. 

It is an important and difficult question to know if 
one should, from now on, colonize in the province of l'Est 
ot in Bóne. I for one am inclined to believe not: it is true 
hat there is admirably fertile land around Bóne and 
Philippeville, located around considerable towns and on 
points of the coast, which, although not easy to reach, can 
be reached at almost any time. Moreover, there is peace in 
his province, especially near the coast, and the nature of the 
ocal people is more gentle and more civilized than 
anywhete else. These are great advantages. They will have to 
be used sooner ot later. Has the time artived to do so? I 
have my doubts. 

I have already said that what worried and irritated 
he natives the most, and with good feason, was to.see us 
ake and cultivate the land. This does not only irritate those 
who .are dispossessed, but the whole country. Fhe Arabs 
have been accustomed for three centuries to being governed 
by foreigners. As long as we only takeover the goverment, 
hey are quite willing to let us do it; but from the moment 
when the soldier appears behind the ploughman, they judge 
hat it is no longer.a question of conquering them but of 
dispossessing them; the quarrel is no longer of government 
o government, but of race to race. It is therefore likely that 
he province of Bóne, now so quiet, would become agitated 
he day the plow of a European opened the ground. This is 
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Il the more likely because, in order to colonize to any 
extent, it would necessarily be necessary to take measures 


hat were not only violent, but visibly iniquitous. It would 


be necessary to dispossess several tribes and to transport 
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them elsewhere, where they would probably be less well off. 
On this subject the documents supplied to the Chambers 
advance facts which show either great ignorance or an 
impudent design to deceive us. It is said there that the land, 
belonging almost everywhere to the prince, can be taken 
away from a tribe its territory without any violation of the 
rights of the inhabitants. This is not the case. It is true that, 
according to Muslim law and the ancient practice of the 
country,” the soil of the whole province belongs to the 
prince; but when the prince, using this abstract right, takes 
from a tribe its territory, without this tribe having given him 
cause by its rebellion to do so, he is committing a violent 
and unjust act which moves the public conscience. Tt is as if, 
in the Middle Ages, the king had deprived a lord of his fief 
without any event having incurted. the forfeit. Now, not 
only have the tribes that would be stripped not made war on 
us, but they have always shown themselves to be our.best 
friends. Itwould be all the more impolitic to strike them as 
this fact would not be isolated, it would be added. as a last 
demonstration to many others which tend, to prove to the 
Arabs that, in any case, they have less-to fear as our enemies 
than out friends. 

We have done in Africa in a small way what we 
have done everywhere, either in-a small way of in a big way, 
for the last ten years in the rest of the world: we have acted 
in such a way that our friendship was always fatal. Almost 
all the tribes or almost all the men who had declared 
themselves in our favor were either abandoned or struck 
down by us. The treaty of Tafna delivered to Abd-el-Kader 
the admirable territory occupied by the Douairs and the 


17 Something similar is found throughout the East. I 
have since verified it. 
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Smelas. The same treaty gave into his hands the unfortunate 
little Coulougli tribe of the Ben Zetoun, the only one of the 
Mitidja who had ardently embraced our cause. He had them 
slaughtered entirely before our eyes. À similar example in 
the province of Bóne could not fail to harm our reputation 
and to undermine our power. Is it not time to show, if only 


in a small corner of the desert, that one can be attached to 
France without losing one's fortune or one's life? 

It is therefore to be believed that, in any way, an 
attempt at colonization would cause war in the province of 
Bone. Such an event would be a great-misfortune regardless, 
but especially at this moment. 

As long as the province of Oran is not pacified and 
Abd-el-Kader destroyed, it will be extremely dangerous to 
raise they province of Bone against us. That is self- 
explanatory. 

But independently of this reason, there is another 
which should make us wish to avoid any. revolt and, even, if 
it is possible, any agitation in the province of Bone. This 
province is the first place in Africa where, the Arab tribes 
have really recognized our domination and have submitted 
to pay us taxes and to obey us in much the same way as they 
did in the time of the Turks. This state of affairs has only 
existed for three years. It is a decisive experience for the 
future of our conquest. Prudence requires, it seems to me, 
that we do nothing to disturb these habits of obedience 
before they have been consolidated. Let our power be 
established and founded on morals, the only solid 
foundations of governments in Africa as well as in Europe, 
before using it for things that are too difficult and too 
dangerous. 

These reflections lead me to believe that the 
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colonization of the vicinity of Bóne must be postponed, and 
hat France must direct all its resources and care to the 
province of Algiers and the vicinity of this capital. 

Algiers is the center of our power in Africa. It is 
here that we most need to rely on a large agricultural 
population. It is Algiers which offers the most outlets for 
he products of agriculture, and which consequently will 
attract the fastest and retain the best settlers. It is moreover 


owatds Algiers that all eyes are turned. It is there that the 
plough was first put in the ground.and the work of 
colonization undertaken, it is there that we must prove that 
we can ,colonize Africa. In Algiers, all the evil that 
colonization can do to us in the minds of the natives is 
produced. Because for ten years the attempts at colonization 
have taken place. To remain where we are is not to calm the 
irritation that weshave produced, it is only to add to it the 
contempt that our impotence must cause. In Algiers, as 
elsewhere; we. can only establish. ourselves. by taking. their 
territory from the tribes, but in Algiers, at least. we only 
have to strip” the tribes that have made war on, us. The 
measure is violent; but, in the customs of the countty, it is 
not unjust. 1 add one last consideration: what threatens the 
future of our establishments in Africa the most are the vices 
and faults of those who will be- responsible for 
administering them, both military and civilian. These people 
are infinitely more held in check in Algiers and its 
surroundings than anywhere else. The proximity of France 
and the presence of a large European population, whose 
complaints can resound in the newspapers of the metropolis 
after a few days, all these causes tend to put a certain brake 
on authotity and to make it more moderate and more 
reasonable than it is in any other place in the Regency. In 
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Algiers the government is bad. But almost everywhere else 
we found it absurd ot detestable. 

It is therefore in Algiers that the great effort in 
favor of colonization must be made. 


Material conditions for success 

The first material condition of success, as common 
sense indicates, is to create around Algiers a territory where 
security reigns. The best way to achieve this seems to me to 
be a constant problem. Many excellent. officers seemed to 
me to be very: much in favor of it. What I have seen myself 
in Africa.leads me to believe that this.is indeed. the only 
mode of defense that can succeed against the Arabs, and 
that it would: be more effective ‘and less costly to employ it 
than is supposed. One of the first truths that strike you on 
your arrival in Algeria is the difficulty or rather the absolute 
impossibility that the Arabs have in-making themselves 
masters „of any» fortification, = One meets everywhere 
miserable houses which supported sieges without being 
taken. What would not stop. a European. troop. for a 
moment is impregnable for an Arab-army. Moreover, the 
natives will always hesitate to enter an enclosure, because 
they will never be sure of escape for themselves, their 
horses, and their booty. 

One must therefore admit as a first point that a 
continuous obstacle must be raised around the territory 
which one destines the first to receive colonists. What 
should be the layout of this structure? This is a question that 
I am not in a position to resolve. It seems that General 
Berthois wants to establish his ditch on a line that would go 
up from the sea through Coléa to Blida, then go down to 
Boufarik and finally end up and be supported by the 
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Harrach, not far from the mouth of this river. 

The advantages of this plan are that it covers the 
whole Massif and the fertile part of the Mitidja, the one that 
extends from the Massif towards Blida. 

Its disadvantages are: 

I. That it leaves out the most fertile lands of the Mitidja. 

IL That it encloses on the contrary all the swampy or 
infertile part of this plain. 

III. That it forces the work through a pestilential ground for 
the workmen and equally bad for those.who will be tasked 
with its guard: 

It seems that the colonists oppose another plan 
which would consist, starting from Blida, in following the 
base of the-Atlas, until one meets the Hamiz, which would 
then serve as a natural rampart. This plan would lengthen 
the obstacle by fourleagues, but it would make it cover the 
most fertile part of the Mitidja and, raising it above, the 
marshes and the wind of the desert, would-offer no danger 
either:to those who would make it or to those who. would 
guard it. This plan would certainly be worth, in itsclf, much 
better than the other one. That is certain. But is it wise to 
envelop such a large area from the start? Shouldn'tiwe first 
limit ourselves, as the government's plan does, to 
guaranteeing the Massif and a district to theawest? Such is 
he opinion of General Lamoriciére, a very good judge in 
his matter. As for me, I am in no position to judge. I would 
need to have knowledge that I do not possess and to be on 


he spot to be able to do so. 
Sanitation of the plain 


There is another preparatory work almost as 
necessary as that of the enclosure, if one wants to get out of 
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the Massif and colonize the Mitidja, and that is sanitation. 
All the marshes that make the plain unhealthy are found at 
the foot of the Massif, because the Massif stops the waters 
that descend from the Atlas towards the sea and forces 
them to divert to the right and to the left on slightly sloping 
ground where they spread and circulate slowly and with 
difficulty. I don't know that anything has yet been done to 
change this state of affairs. If one really thinks of populating 
the Mitidja, it is necessary to take care of it without delay, 
not so much to prepare for cultivation the rather mediocre 
grounds covered by the marshes, as-to make healthy and 
livable the'very fertile grounds which are in the vicinity." 
The first of all the operations necessary for the 


work of colonization, as common sense indicates, is to 


18 There, is, no beginning of colonization that is not 
unhealthy, that is what we must be-convinced of. The. most 
salubrious countries’ begin by giving fever when one comes for 
the first time to, cultivate them; This has been seen in all parts of 
the world where Europeans have settled. It is therefore.necessary 
to distinguish between the unfortunate but temporary influence 
which is attached to any beginning of colonization, and the 
permanent influence which arises from certain physical causes 
which do not pass and which would act in the same way in 
Europe. The one disappears of its own accord and one should not 
be afraid of it; the other persists and often worsens, if one does 
not remedy it. When the Europeans began to cultivate the 
hillsides and valleys of the Massif, which are to the east of 
Couba, Hussein Dey, etc., they were taken over by the fever, 
which led to the belief that the country was unhealthy, even 
though the cause was not known. After a few years, when the 
land was cultivated and the population was larger, they were no 
longer sick. But on the southern slope where the marshes are 
located, it is likely that the sanitary state would not improve 
appreciably with time, because the fever there comes from a deep 
and permanent cause which will always be felt and which would 
bring diseases in whatever country it was encountered. 
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obtain a territory to colonize. At present, as has been said 
many times, this does not exist. 


Consolidation of property 

In general, I am a great enemy of violent measures, 
which usually seem to me to be as ineffective as they are 
unjust. But here, it must be recognized that one can only 
manage to take advantage of the land surrounding Algiers 
by means of a series of such measures, which, consequently, 
must be resolved. 

Mostsof the Mitidja plain belongs to Arab tribes 
which, willingly or by force, have now gone over to the side 
of Abd-el-Kader. As the administration became the 
governess ofathis territory, it must not to be returned, even 
in peace. The tribes who occupied:it made war on us; their 
land can be confiseated according to Muslim law. It is a 
rigorous law, which must be used riporously in this case. 

As for the land either in the Mitidja:or in the Massif 
which does not belong to the Arab tribes but to the Moors, 
it is useful that the government acquires almost all of them 
either by mutual agreement or by force, paying. them 
generously. The Moorish population deserves , respect 
because of their peaceful character. But in the countryside 


they are a nuisance without being useful to us: They cannot 
serve as a link between the Arabs and us, as I explained 
earlier, and they form a refractory element in the middle of 
out rural population that will never assimilate with the rest. 
This dispossession of the natives is not the most 
difficult part of the work. The Arabs have already moved 
away and the Moors are in very small numbers. It is the 
European landowners who complicate the matter the most. 


In this same plain of the Mitidja, very large areas are 
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not occupied, but owned by Europeans who have acquired 
them from the natives. This is the case of almost all the still 
uncultivated parts of the Massif. These people do not 
cultivate and do not sell to the farmers for two reasons: 
most of them, who ate land traders, do not sell because they 
think that a time will come when they will be able to do 
better business than now. Many are in fact unable to sell, 
since the property in their hands is uncertain, either because 
it has no recognized limits, or because the right of the seller 
is doubtful. Many lands have been soldsto several people at 
the same time; most of them are not bounded and the limits 
are so badly designated that one cannot recognize them. 
There is no serious settler who would want to acquire a 
property of-this kind in order to establish himself and to 
fertilize it; Almost all of the land, even at the gates of 
Algiets in the Massif, are therefore, as T said earlier, owned 
but not occupied by us; This is absolutely intolerable and I 
cannot conceive that an administration. which violates so 
many-rights at every moment and so lightly should have 
respected such abuses for so long: 

There is generally nothing more dangerous ina new 
countty than the frequent use of forced expropriation. I will 
develop this idea further. I cannot complain enoügh about 
the abuse thatis made of it every day in Algeria. But, in the 
present case and in this prodigious disorder of property, 
such a remedy, administered once and for all in a single 
dose, is necessary. It is necessary to atrive at this: to fix, with 
the help of a summary procedure and an expeditious court, 
established for this sole occasion, the property and its limits. 
Having thus created a certain owner and a property that can 
be alienated, to declare that if, within a period of time to be 
indicated, the recognized possessor does not put his land 
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under cultivation," this land will fall into the domain of the 
State, which will take it over by reimbursing the purchase 
price. These are certainly violent and irregular procedures, 
but I defy anyone to come out of the maze we are in 
otherwise. 

An operation which must precede all these and 
which alone allows one to do them well, is the cadastre. It is 
incomprehensible and unforgivable that the cadastre of the 
Massif, that is to say of a canton having nearly the surface of 
a district of France; has not yet been. made. This alone 
would suffice to undo the unproductive and evil activity 
that characterizes the civil administration of Algiers. 


Establishment of villages 

Here at last is the government master of a large part 
of the land) by-tight of conquest, either by voluntary 
purchase or by forced expropriation. What will it do with it 
and how will it be populated? 

There are [on] this subject several systems; but they 
all agree and «must agree on one point: namely; the necessity 
of not allowing the population to-be scattered in the 
countryside and instead of forcing them to live in. villages 
that the State would fortify at its own expense and whose 
defense it would enttust to an officer of its choice. All, I say, 
agree and must agree on this point. But they differ on all the 
others. I have heard many theories put forward on this 
subject. 

Nothing proves better the kind of irresistible 


19 By cultivating I mean planting trees as well as 
bringing in harvests. It seems that in the Massif especially, 
planting is the best and most useful agricultural operation that 
one can engage in. 
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attraction which in our time and in our country leads the 
human spirit little by little to destroy individual life, to make 
of each society only one being. In France, this tendency has 
produced Fourierism and Saint-Simonism. It even attracted, 
unknowingly, Abbé Landmann and General Bugeaud and 
so many others who wrote or spoke about colonization. All 
of them tend to cover Algeria with real phalansteries,” 
either theocratic, military or economic, in other words, all of 
them want to found small communities where property and 
individual life are not found at all or are found only to a 
limited extent; and in which each citizen works like a bee 
accordingito the same plan and the same goal, not towards 
his own particular interest, but towards that of the hive. 

There is, however, this difference between the plan 
of M. Landmann and that-of M. Dugeaud, that the first 
makes. property sand common life the permanent state, 
while, if I am not mistaken, the second makes it only a 
transitory. state. The members of his military.colony who are 
formet soldiers begin by cultivating in common and under a 
common direction, but, after a certain number of years, they 
must, I think, become free owners. 

All these plans can succeed on one point, in a 
particular case and for a certain time; we have seen similar 
things in Ametica. Perhaps Abbé Landmann will persuade a 
certain number of German families to come and group 
themselves around him, and will hold them together by his 
zeal General Bugeaud may be able to find in his army 
enough willing former soldiers to be in a position to form 
one or two colonies and officers skilled enough to 


20 The Phalanstery was a type of socialist community 
developed in the 19" century by the French philosopher 
Charles Fourier. -translator 
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command them. All this is possible. But what is pure 
fantasy is to imagine that with the help of one of these 
exceptional methods we will succeed in populating the 
countty. 

All these beautiful social plans lack the first 
condition of success: men to make them happen. 

As for the military colonies, I will say that they must 
be composed, at least initially, of unmarried men. This is an 
immense disadvantage. It is with families and not with 
individuals that one-colonizes. I will then say that if one 
considers the-state of our morals, the ease that reigns in 
France among the agricultural classes from which the 
soldiers are drawn, the love that they almost always. retain 
for their native place, the hatred that they have in general 
for Africa and especially the-horror. of war, the command 
and military discipline, which is becoming more and more a 
patt of their character, it seems quite unreasonable to 
believe that one will find many soldiers who, after. their 
setvice, will want to stay in Algeria to cultivate-the land 
militarily- for ‘distant and precarious advantages. You will 
find few or none among the good subjects especially, and if 
hey come to you for a moment, they will soon escape you. 
This is the feeling of many enlightened men in Africa, and I 
agree with it completely. Military colonies aresmade only on 
he condition that the new inhabitants are brought and kept 
here by force, which is to say, such colonies can only be 
populated with serfs. 

As for religious or economic colonies, which simply 
have as their means and their goal common life and 
property, I wil say with all the more reason that it is 
unreasonable to imagine that a great number of men will 


eave their homeland and go to expose themselves to the 
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miseries as well as to the dangers of colonization in Algeria, 
to arrive at what? To be the masters neither of their persons 
nor of their goods and to find fixed limits to all their hopes. 
This, I repeat, has never been seen and will never be seen, 
because such ways of acting are directly contrary to the 
natural movements of the human heart. 

All these artificial and complicated ways of 
populating Africa could only have been presented to the 
minds of men of theory who had never had before their 
eyes the picture of colonial societies. Those who have been 
able to study.this subject in practice know, on.the contrary, 
that in order to fight against the countless difficulties of a 
first settlement, one needs nothing less than all the energy 
of the passions that individual property, gives rise to; that in 
this firstyand hard work, it is-necessary to leave the 
movements of the settler as free as possible, and to open up 
as wide a field as possible to his hopes: We must never. lose 
sight of the fact, as I said earlier, that the colonists are not 
setfs, but independent and mobile men who maymot come 
or not stay; according to their own, pleasure; that it is not a 
question, therefore, of finding 4 prioriand with pen in hand, 
the system most suitable for making the little society of 
which they. are to be a part prosper, but the most effective 
means of attracting.to it and retaining in its.bosom, by his 
passions and his tastes, each of the men who are to 
compose it. 

The colonies of all European peoples present the 
same spectacle. The individual's share is everywhere greater 
than in the mother country instead of being smaller. His 
freedom of action is less restricted. This should serve as a 
lesson to us. 


I know that in this matter, as in all others, much 
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depends on circumstances. It is clear that the social power 
must meddle with more things, command and manage 
individuals more often in a colony like Algiers than in any 
other colony that I know of. That its share must be great, I 
do not dispute. I only want that one does not lose sight of 
the fact that one must only make him do what is necessary 
and nothing more and that it is on the free, passionate and 
energetic action of each man that one must mainly count 
for success. 

When I dook for what part the particular 
circumstances in which our colony finds itself obliged to 
make to the administration, I find that it.is this: 

The administration must carefully. register the land 
o be colonized, and, as much. as possible; acquire itin order 
o sell at alow price to the colonists free. of charge.” It must 
determine the location of the villages, fortify them, arm 
hem, survey. them, build a fountain, a-church, a school, a 
common .house and provide, for the needs of the priest and 
he teacher. It must force éach inhabitant to house himself 
and his livestock within the enclosure and to fence his field. 
It must subject them all to the rules of guarding and defense 


hat security requires; and put at the head of their militia an 
officer who maintains in the population some militaty habits 
and can command. them outside the city walls. It is also 
necessary that, either by itself, or through the intermediary 
of colonial companies, it provide the colonists with animals, 
instruments or food, in order to facilitate and ensure the 
birth of the establishment. Above all, and this is crucial, the 
obligations it imposes must be well defined and well known 
in advance. What most disgusts the inhabitant of a new 


2] Better still, in certain cases given freely in exchange for 
obligations of military service. 
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country is not knowing precisely on what to count depend. 
Impose, if you wish, very narrow obligations, but let them 
not vary according to your whims. That is the task of the 
administration. 

Once this is done, the colonist must be allowed to 
place himself where he wants, and cultivate as he sees fit. 
Let him never be subjected to anything but the pains and 
obligations imposed on him in France, and let his village 
present to him, if possible, the image of the commune from 
which he comes. 


It is necessary to make a golden bridge for those who 
go to Africa 
One-torments the imagination to discover the 
means to#attract and fix farmers in Algeria. There is one 
which these great utopians do not think of and which is 
more ¿important than. all the military or ecclesiastical 
colonies in the world, and that is to make. people rich by 
farming; and fot them ¡to get rich there, they must live 
cheaply and sell their products easily and expensively. Lower 
the tariffs so that most things useful-or pleasant to life can 
be obtained at low prices, even from foreigners. Let all the 
products of Algeria enter France freely, especially those 
which are not.produced by the-native industry, but by the 
colonial industry. For example, instead of buying the 
tobacco that you lack in America, buy it preferably in 
Algiers, where it grows wonderfully and is excellent. The 
lure of gain and ease will soon attract as many colonists to 
the Massif and the Mitidja as you could possibly desire.” 


22 To know exactly the state of the customs 
regulations... All this is only a mother idea which would only 
become interesting if one could join to it the details of the facts 
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I am well aware that the commerce and industry of 
the metropolis will cry out that they are being sactificed; 
that the main advantages of a colony are to provide an 
advantageous market for the mother country and not to 
compete with it. All this may well be true, but it does not 
affect me. In the state in which things ate, it is not from a 
commercial, industrial, colonial point of view that Algiers 
must be considered; it is necessary to place oneself even 
higher to consider this great question. There is indeed a 
great political interest here which dominates all the others. 
Our present situation in Africa is intolerable: it is ruinous 
for the treasury, destructive of our influence in the world 
and above all precarious. It is our most pressing and, I 
would say,-out most national interest to put an end to this 
state of affairs. It can only be stopped. by the arrival of a 
European population to guard and secure the territory we 
have conquered. It is therefore necessary to bring' them 
there at all costs, even if that means momentarily harming 
our various producers. I say momentarily, because-it is easy 
to see that this harm would only be temporary; once Algeria 
contains a large French population, xe would re-establish 
there, and with great advantage, the protective tariffs which 
are now almost useless to out producers since the country is 
uninhabited and does not make any demand. 

I will repeat here what I have said before and will 
say many times again: try to ensure that the money that 
Algeria costs you is usefully employed, but do not look at 
the money, because nothing is more costly and at the same 
time more dangerous than the status quo which we ate in. 
As far as I am concerned, I believe that if France, by 


which I ignore. 
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making, as they say, a golden bridge to those who would like 
to come and populate Africa, succeeded in attracting a large 
population there in a few years, she would have made an 
excellent deal, even if we are to consider only the finances. 


Of the social and political institutions and the kind of 
government that would be most likely to produce and 
secure settlement 

It is not only by digging ditches, opening streams, 
raising walls, granting land and drawing villages that we will 
succeed in attracting and fixing a European population in 
Algeria. The task is greater and more. perilous. I do not 
hesitate to say that, whatever material effort we make to 
create a populated and flourishing colony in Algiers, we will 
fail, if wesdo not profoundly-modify the institutions which 
at this moment govern the country. To demonstrate this 


vérité is the most important part of my work. 


The government of Algeria presents at tbe same 
time several opposite defects which are rare to see in the 
same body. 

It is violent, arbitrary, tyrannical and, at the same 
time, it is weak and impotent. The cause ,of this 
phenomenon is clear, 

The government is arbitrary and tyrannical, because 
nothing guarantees the citizens against the undertakings of 
the different agents of authority; and it is weak and 
impotent because there does not exist in the colony a 
central power which, forcing all these different agents to 
concur at the same time in the execution of the same plans, 
produces a vigorous and continuous social action. 

It is urgent to make the administration both 
stronger and better contained, if one wants the Europeans, 
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accustomed to encountering both of these characteristics in 
the authority that directs their metropolises, to come to 
Algiers and settle there. 

I have hinted at what makes the government of 
Algeria weak and powetless. I now return to the details of 
this idea. 

This weakness and impotence has two causes: the 
first is a lack of centralization in Algiers. One cannot 
imagine anything more miserably anarchic than the civil 
government of Algiers. Each head .of department is 
independent in his own sphere and, as the»execution of 
almost allyprojects requires the simultaneous cooperation of 
each, a cooperation which cannot be obtained, so nothing is 
undeftaken in time or completed. It is true that above all the 
heads of department is the governor, who has the right to 
force them all into obedience. But this governor is a general 
who has ^no- clear and  practical- notions of'..civil 
administration; who, moreover, is very. preoccupied. with 
warlike undertakings, and) who often personally leads from 
the front lines. Such a man, whoever he may be; is not very 
well suited to conceive administrative plans and, even if the 
idea were to present itself to his mind, his ignorance of 
details, his military preoccupations and. his remoteness 
would almost.always make him incapable of putting his 
ideas into practice and of forcing the various heads of 
service to work assiduously and in concert to realize them. 

It is therefore necessaty that the civil administration 
have a head in Algiers; that there be a man in charge of 
making all the various agents of this administration work 
together to carry out either its projects, or those of the 
governor general. 

I know that here the difficulties of execution are 
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very great. It seems difficult to many people, in the present 
state of affairs, not to entrust the superior direction of 
affairs in Africa to a general. It is said that the conduct of 
war currently holds such a large place in the government of 
the colony that to entrust this government to a civilian 
official is to want cither that matters of war be badly 
conducted if he claims to direct them, or that the one who 
directs them in his name will be the real governor, or finally 
that incessant conflicts should arise. The destruction of 
Abd-el-Kader would not change this situation much, it is 
added, because the means by which-one governs, even in 
peace, the Arab tribes, resemble very much the procedures 
of war. They require knowledge and familiarity. It is 
concluded that a military eovernor will be needed for a long 
time. Butyon the other hand; who-is the man of value who 
will agree to direct the civil administration under a military 
leader in a colony whete all the effective power and all the 
consideration is in the hands of the army? It. must be 
believed that only very mediocre men will be found for this 
important position, offering no teal guarantee of ability or 
even morality: or, if a capable man with clout in the country 
is obtained to take on this job, he will soon revolt against 
the insignificant role that the military authority leaves him, 
and anarchy will reappear in another form: This, in my 
opinion, is the greatest difficulty presented by the whole 
Algiers question.” 

I will examine later, in more detail, the great 
question of whether the general government of Algeria 


23 All that follows is to show Beaumont the doubts of 
my mind on the important question. He will see later on that I 
have finally come to the idea that the government must be civil in 
every respect. 
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should be entrusted to a civilian or a military official. All 1 
want to point out now is that 1t is important to centralize in 
a real and effective way the real administration of the colony 
in the hands of an official, whether this official is the 
governor himself, or whether he is placed immediately 
below him. 

The first cause of weakness and impotence for our 
colonial government was the lack of centralization in 
Algiers. The second is the absurd centralization that exists 
for similar matters in Paris. 

We would establish in vain a central African 
authority,on which all the agents of the.civil administration 
could depend, if, for every detail, the representative of this 
authority was obliged to take orders from the sovereign 
authority residing in Paris. There is, between the attributes 
of the central power and those of the colonial authority, a 
noticeable departure: all measures which:have a legislative or 
political character, general. regulations, especially. those 
which are summarized in penal provisions, in a word all that 
influences. ina general and, permanent way the state of 
goods and persons, must be regulated only with the 
permission of the government. Because these measures are 
of great. importance, because their necessity or 
appropriateness can be as well and often better appreciated 
in Paris as in Algiers; because it is almost never so urgent to 
take them that a delay of a few weeks would be detrimental, 
and finally because it is very necessary in this matter not to 
innovate lightly nor often, better even, mobility being the 
most natural and most dangerous disease to which societies 
that are beginning are subject. 

On the other hand, everything that is merely the 
application of general rules, details of administration, choice 
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of subordinate agents, must be left to the power which 
governs the colony. Centralization on this point is, in my 
opinion, bad, even in France and in the vicinity of Paris, but 
it becomes more dangerous as one moves away from the 
center. When exercised in a country different from France, 
placed far away and whose administrative needs are almost 
always pressing and are only well known by those who feel 
them, it ends up stopping everything and disorganizing 
evetything by desiring to control everything. 

This is what-must be. Let us see what is: 

It happens every day that the governor of Algeria 
makes decrees of its own accord and. in relation to the 
European population of the Regency can be considered as 
rue general-laws since they profoundly modify the existing 
state of affairs and affect at the same time the position of all 
hose who live insthe country. 

The ministerial: decree of... which set the limit of 
he governor's powers, allows him to go beyond them Zu case 
of emergency, with the condition of referring to the, minister 
ater. Now; this declaration of, urgency has become over 


ime what notaries call a form clausc. 4t is found at the head 
of evety order of the governors who, in this way, ate in fact 
almost invested with legislative power, and legislative power 
without any checks, or balances; because nothing has been 
prepared to ensure that they can exercise it without danger. 
There is no council next to the governors that can enlighten 
them and contain them in this work so foreign to their 
habits, nothing that resembles what the Council of State is 
with respect to the king; we would hope that the governor 
of Paris can fill this void, as now there exists nothing but 
the arbitrariness of soldiers improvising civil institutions. 

In the administration proper, on the contrary, the 
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governors can do almost nothing. All the colonial funds are 
centralized in Paris, and infinite formalities are required to 
dispose of the smallest amount of money, as with the land, 
as with the smallest details of the services. All the files have 
to go through the minister's office again and again. The 
cotrespondence absorbs all the time of the employees. The 
director of finance, to whom I asked why the Massif had 
not yet been surveyed, replied that his time and that of his 
clerks was barely sufficient for the current work. In the year 
1839 alone he had written 9,000 letters-to the minister. We 
have often seen and still see colonists artive and, after 
several months, leave or die of hunger because the 
formalities necessary to assign them a piece of land and 
deliver it to.them ate not fulfilled. You have to be French to 
understand and put up with such absurdities. 

Thus, there.is at the same time too little and too 
much centralization. The governor is free where he should 
bé restricted. He is chained where he should be free. One 
can say-of him, moreso than of the king, that he. governs, 
but he.does not administrate, which is certainly against the 


grain of common sense. 


This state of affairs cannot last, I say this with the 
utmost conviction, without making colonization almost 
impractical. It is. necessary to. give a .chief to the 
administration which must supervise and create this new 
society, and it is necessaty to give this chief a reasonable 
independence from the offices in Paris. It is necessary to 
hand over to him for all the administrative details a part of 
the powers which at present the minister reserves for 
himself. 

This is what must be done for the power. Let us see 
what the citizens lack. 
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Guarantees to be given to citizens 

There is a very simple and clear idea in the matter 
of colonization that must not be lost sight of. In our time 
and in the part of Europe that we live in, we cannot seize a 
population and transport it at will from one place to 
another. It is necessary to give him the desire to come.” It is 
not an easy thing to suggest to Europeans the desire to 
eave their homeland, because in general they are happy 
here and enjoy certain rights and goods. which are close to 
hem. All the-more reason why it is difficult to attract them 
O a country where, from the outset, one encounters a 
burning and unhealthy climate and a formidable enemy who 
constantly circles around you.to take your property or your 
life. In order to attract people to. such a country, it is 
necessary first ofalhto give them great chances at making a 
fortune there; secondly, they must find a state of society 
hat ¡conforms to: their habits and tastes:. For, if to. the 
inseparable evils which are born of the country were added 


he misfortunes and the false-steps.of a bad government, no 
one will come of stay. 

Now, let us see if the colonist who comes to Algeria 
finds there any of the guarantees of security and freedom 


24 It does not suffice here to overcome a natural 
obstacle, for which the government only needs good engineers 
and money; nor still of making a certain number of men act, 
necessarily united among themselves and to their leader by the 
bonds of military discipline. The work is much more delicate. 
This is what we seem to keep forgetting. It seems, to hear those 
who speak every day about the organization of Algeria, that the 
only thing needed is to provide each man with property and that 
there will be nothing more to do than to arrange them next to 
each other in the most beautiful order. All these great founders of 
colonies would make an American or an Englishman laugh. 
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which are more or less found in all the countries of Europe 
and which those who live there ate accustomed to and 
consider as the greatest charm of their life and their 
principal need. 

In his country, the Frenchman takes part in the 
government of general affairs either directly by election or 
indirectly by the freedom of the press. Laws are made by 
powers which he has created or which he supervises. The 
general regulations and the principal acts of the executive 
power emanate from the Council of State, a great body 
which, placedioutside the active administration, directs and 
represses it. As for local affairs, the most important ones are 
conducted by assemblies.to the nomination of which the 
citizens participate. The Frenchman in his country can only 
be ¡arrested on a warrant. issued by an independent 
magistrate. He is-placed under investigation by an equally 
independent tribunal, indicted by another, and finally judged 
by his fellow. citizens gathered in a jury. His property is 
guaranteed. The State can only take it over by paying for it 
in advance and with the help of formalities that cannot be 
dispensed with. In its disputes with the government, it has 
for judge, either irremovable magistrates, or at least a great 
assembly that its position makes independent. 

This is what he leaves in France. Let us consider 
what he meets in Algeria: 

The tribune, the freedom of the press, the jury, the 
electoral right do not exist in Africa. These things, it must 
be recognized, could not, at present, exist there. But there is 
not even a trace of an institution which is found even in the 
most absolute monarchies of Europe and of which I do not 
know that any colony of any nation has ever been 
completely deprived. I am referring to those bodies, either 
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elected or appointed, whose function is to direct purely 
local affairs or at least to enlighten with their opinions those 
who direct them. There is nothing in Africa that resembles a 
colonial assembly. In Algiers, a municipal council had been 
created in principle, whose members were chosen by the 
authority. This shadow of a municipality still seemed 
troublesome to the power that directs the affairs of Africa. 
It was made to disappear. Better still, by centralizing in Paris 
in a common fund the local revenues as well as the use of 
this money, the very principle of municipal life was 
destroyed. At-the present time, there is not.a colonist in 
Algeria who knows whether the commune he lives in has 
revenues, what these revenues are and to what they are 
applied. There is not one who takes the most remote and 
indirect part in the police of his village, in the establishment 
or repair of his church and presbytery, his school, his public 
square; all these great affairs are settled in Paris. This is 
prodigiously absurd. All colonizing peoples, from. the 
Grecks-and Romans to; the English, have endeavored to 
make municipal life very independent and very active in the 
countries they were going to populate; either because of the 
impossibility they felt of directing in detail small societies 
placed far from the metropolis in very differentisituations, 
or because of the need they felt:to create for.their colonists 
a new homeland and to bind them together by entrusting to 
them the common direction of their common interests. 

As for the high administration and the general 
regulations which concern the fortune, and often the liberty 
and life of each one of them, the colonists have no 
guarantees, neither those laws which we have in France, nor 
any other, as I have previously shown. Among the 
regulations, some come out of the Ministry of War, without 
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having been submitted to the Council of State. Others are 
improvised in Algiers by the Governor General, and what is 
called the Governor's Council in Algiers is composed only 
of heads of departments who, each absorbed in their own 
special work, have as little overall view as they have 
independence. The result is not only bad measures, but a 
perpetual change of measures, which is worse. 

In the detail of the acts, the administration of 
Algiers is no less reproachable. 

One must understand first of all the abuses which 
can arise from the military direction which is.given to this 
administration: The disadvantages strikes more from afar 
than from near. The military power undoubtedly takes from 
time,to time-a measure of a very brutal violence. But this 
does not happen every day. 1 am convinced that in Algiers 
the most oppressive.and most evil power is the civil power. 
It is not that it allows itself great acts. of tyranny. But it 
shows itself. everywhere and, unceasingly, regulating, 
directing, modifying, touching and retouching every. day all 


things. One can easily understand. the discomfort! and the 
social uneasiness that it causes, if one imagines our French 
administration with all the domineering, inquisitive, 
harassing instincts that it recetved from the Empite and the 
paperwork habits that the Restoration completed gave it, 
acting in a country where one cannot appeal against it 
neither to public opinion, nor to the civil courts, nor to the 


criminal courts, nor even to the administrative courts.” 


25 None of these barriers that are raised in France 
around the administrative power exist in Algeria. In France, 
when an administrator makes a mistake in the application of laws 
or regulations, his decision is appealed to the Council of State so 
that it may be rectified. When he commits a crime or a 
misdemeanor, he is denounced to this same Council of State to 
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To these vices of the institutions, are joined the 
vices Of the men. The civil administration of Algiers is in 
general badly composed. This comes from the fact that we 
wanted to displace a number of rascals that we could not 
dare employ in France without public outcry Moreover, it is 
much too numerous in relation to the size of the country 
and the number of inhabitants. Several public services have 
been created in Algeria, which presuppose a whole and 
developed society, but which are only very laboriously 
applied in this small.newborn colony. 

In general, count on the following: 

Whenever it comes to administration, Algiers is in 
the eyes of the Government a country essentially similar to 
France and-into which all our civil' setvants and all our 
administrative customs must be. introduced. On. the 
contrary, when itacomes to the citizens, the colony forms a 
very exceptional society where none-of the liberties. and 
none of the tights that one enjoys in the mother. country 
could-be conceded without danger. Algiers is full of civil 
servants and-each of them, not being able.to extend his 
powet over many citizens, likes to make it felt in some way 


obtain permission to bring the offender before the, courts. In 
Africa, it is the government council that fulfills.these various 
functions of the Council of State; but do we know who this 
government council is composed of? All the heads of the active 
service. That is to say, when one complains about the errors of a 
civil servant, it is to himself or to his superior that one must turn: 
when a civil servant has committed a crime or an offense, it is to 
their immediate chiefs or to their colleagues that one must ask 
permission to prosecute them. Am I right in saying that in Africa 
the natural vices of our administrative system must develop of 
their own accord and in full freedom, but moreover that our 
administration is subject to particular vices which arise from the 
circumstances and the country? 
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and at any time to each of them. This fury to act at all times 
in the smallest details, to stick one's hand in everywhere and 
o stir up things and men every day is born of another 
cause: in Algiers the civil administration is in a weak and 
humiliating position. The military power on the one hand, 
he centralization of Paris on the other, oppress and 
overshadow: it seeks in the perpetual handling of small 
affairs to regain a part of the importance it should have in 


he big ones. 

Algiers is thus a country where.one does not have 
any of the guarantees and the freedoms which:one enjoys in 
Europe, but where on the other hand one finds all the 
commercial, financial, administrative pains, which one left 
in its fatherland, increased by many others which were 
previously unknown. 

One can'say. with justness that in Algeria the first of 
all civil liberties, that of individual liberty, is not assured. 
Not only.does it not have the guarantees it bas in France; it 
does.not even have those given to it in most of the absolute 
monarchies of the continent. Things are arranged in such a 
way that almost the entire course of criminal justice is in the 
hands of the public prosecutor. It is the public prosecutor 
and not the examining magistrate who arrests and detains 
he accused. He keeps the proceedings going'as long as he 
wants, suspends them indefinitely if he pleases, or hastens 
heir coutse. It is he alone, and not the council chamber or 
he indictment chamber, who decides whether there is 
sufficient evidence to inflict on the accused the scrutiny of a 
rial. It is he who, always holding in his hands the fate of the 


judges, catries an immense weight on their decision. One 
can also say that he dominates the defense, because in 
Algeria the profession of lawyer does not exist. Lawyers are 
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replaced by défenseurs, a kind of public servants who are very 
few in number and always in the hands of the authorities. 
Thus, not only does the Frenchman who goes to Africa lose 
the guarantee of the jury and the impartiality of the judges, 
but also several other very important guarantees that 
nothing obliges him to refuse. He is arrested without 
warrant, detained without recourse, brought to trial without 
prior investigation of the council chamber and the 
indictment chamber, judged by a small number of 
dependent men and defended by lawyers who are not free. 
If, finally, he.escapes all these pitfalls; the governor general 
can, accotding to his whim, have him seized, forcibly 
embarked and expelled within twenty-four hours from the 
colony. 

There is another right thatis less. precious in itself, 
but perhaps, more. deat to men who have left their 
homeland to make a fortune: I speak of course of the right 
of ownership, which is even less secure. Itis threatened and 
attacked constantly in several ways: first of all by the military 
authority which, from time to time, seizes” by, necessity 
either the animals or the crops. I saw several examples of 
this during my stay in Algiers. The army acts in this way not 
only out of carelessness or contempt for rights, but also, it 
must be said, out of taste. One of the things that strikes one 
who arrives in Africa the most is to see the envious and 
hostile feelings of the soldier against the colonist. I have 
already noticed this, I cannot say it too often. This point 
deserves the special attention of the Government. There lies 
one of the main obstacles to colonization. For these feelings 
of hatred and jealousy are not only in the hearts of the 
officers, they fill those of the generals; one realizes that all 
of them, more or less, see with secret irritation the colonists 
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getting richer, and willingly seize the opportunities to 
diminish their profits or to ruin their enterprises. A 
government of such masters is always dangerous for 
property; however, I will repeat here, as above, that civil 
authority seems to me to be even more to be feared than 
military power. 

What threatens property every day is, on the one 
hand, the immoderate use that the civil administration 
makes of forced expropriation and the way in which it 
catries it out; on the-other hand, the few judicial guarantees 
with which the right of property is protected. 

Expropriation in Algeria is concluded with savage 
rapidity: the governor declares the public utility; within 
twenty-four-hours, the administration, seizes the property 
without ptior compensation. During these twenty-four 
hours, the owner is obliged to appoint an expert who, 
together with the administration's expert, estimates. the 
value of the property. If the owner cannot or does, not want 
to choose an expert, the court appoints one for him. In this 
way, a man who leaves Algiers to spend eight days in 
Toulon could find his house razed.to the ground on his 
return. There is a better way, for certain buildings, those 
which ate seized in order to make roads, no indemnity is 
due. The decree of 1834, which serves as the law in matters 
of forced expropriation, is careful to state this formally; 
there is more: if the administration agrees to pay one day for 
the buildings it seizes, it reserves at least the right not to 
reimburse the capital, but only to pay the annuity. I saw 
several examples of this during the short time that I was in 
Algiers, among others this one: the house of a Frenchman 
was convenient for the director of the Interior to place his 
offices. He had it declared to be in the public interest; but 
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he only agreed to pay an annuity. The owner was a poor 
man who had done bad business in Algiers, his wife had just 
died there, he wanted to leave Africa to return to France. 
An annuity in Algeria was not his business; he wanted to 
take his small capital with him. But the administration held 
firm and probably the poor devil will have been obliged 
collect where they wanted. It is easy to understand why the 
administrators in Africa prefer to pay for expropriated 
buildings with annuities instead of capital. The inscription 
of an annuity is hardly noticeable in the colony's budget 
and, in this way, many expropriations-can be made without 
appearing to take too much from the public treasury. 

It is not only the law of exproptiation that is 
formidable,-but above all the use that is made of it every 
day. It is especially in this matter that the wickedness of the 
African administration is displayed. One cannot conceive 
nor describe the criminal lightness by which government of 
Algiers uses its exotbitant power to dispossess the citizens. 
Its plans change constantly, and each of these changes once 
declated amount to a forced expropriation, so that there is 
not a property owner in the cities or in the surrounding area 
who can consider, not as sure, but even probable the 
preservation of his garden or his house. I have seen with my 
own eyes in Philippeville large. and beautiful newly built 
houses that were being pulled down even though they had 
been built on an alignment given by the administration, 
because it had since pleased the administration to change its 
plans. I heard complaints about the same abuse of power in 
all the provinces. While I was in Algiers, General B. 
conceived the idea of giving the land surrounding the camps 
to the soldiers for cultivation. The idea was not a bad one, 
but common sense indicates that it should only be applied 
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to the still uncultivated land surrounding the camps that are 
a little distant. Instead, it was immediately decided to apply 
it to the fields at the gates of Algiers, that is, to a 
considerable mass of property already occupied and of great 
value. I have seen the decree that ordered the expropriation 
of these fields. Is it possible, I ask, to imagine a more brutal, 
more absurd and more dangerous measute than that which 
consists of expropriating already established colonists in 
order to try out a new system of colonization at their 
expense? 

I said that the tight of property was not yet 
surrounded in. Algeria by the judicial guarantees that one is 
accustomed to seeing in Europe. There is in fact little more 


civil justice-in Algiers than there'is criminal justice. 

Iustead of simply importing into the colony the 
customs and judicial laws of France, they have been 
modified in a thousand ways; so thain the midst of this 
confusion:caused by the mixture of French. legislation and 
colonial’ decrees, jurisprudence floats uncertain: and ¡the 
judges-pronoünce more or less at random... This. ts what 
most of them admitted to me. This introduction of a new 
system of justice is a great fault; even admitting that the 
innovations were good, because there is nothing that 
Europeans are.more interested in when they expatriate than 
to find in the new country the judicial customs they have 
become accustomed to in the old. I will say, moreover, that 
in my opinion, several of these innovations are, in 
themselves, very unfortunate. I will cite the unity of the 
judge. It is a great question among publicists whether, 
instead of having courts composed of a large number of 
magistrates, it would not be better to rely on one man on 
whom all the responsibility would fall. This is how the 
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English have thought of it, and they are doing well. But in 
England, these men who are charged with deciding the fate 
of litigants are very few in number, they occupy one of the 
highest positions in the State and are provided with 
enormous salaries, so that they can be chosen from among 
the greatest lawyers and jurists in the country and they offer 
evety kind of guarantee to the litigants. Moreover, in most 
cases, they pronounce only on the law, the verdict being 
established by a jury. It is a clumsy imitation of the English 
o borrow from them the unity of the judge when this single 
judge is a small, obscure civil servant drawn from the 
smallest parts of the magistracy or the-bar and then armed 
with the right to establish the verdict and to intetpret the 
aw at the same time. These single judges who are replacing 
our courts of first instance in. Africa seem to me to inspire 
great-distrust in the. population. And T cannot help adding 
hat this mistrust seems to me quite justified. 

If; at least; this new and exceptional justice system 
hat has-been imagined to be created in the colony were to 
remain, like ours, subject to the inspection and examination 
of the Court of Cassation, the errors or defects of the 
judges would be contained within certain limits. But the 
royal ordinance of... 1841, which the Minister of War 
brazenly proclaimed a progress, destroyed the recourse in 


civil matters, thus taking away from the colonists in one 
stroke the first of all judicial guarantees that the Frenchman 
possesses. 

This act of violence was brought about in part by 
the desire to remove from the Court of Cassation the sight 
of an abuse greater than all others. I am referring to the 
unlimited extension of administrative justice. 

In Algeria it is the governor general who judges 
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conflicts sovereignly, just as the king does in France. It is 
easy to understand that his tendency, which nothing 
combats, is to attract all lawsuits into administrative 
litigation. To do so, he finds in Algeria a thousand facilities 
hat the king would not have in France. Almost all the 
properties in Africa emanate either from the Beylik which 
he government represents, or from the government itself 
which has sold or ceded the land. Moreover, since the State 
is the greatest producer and consumer in Africa, it is a party 
o almost all transactions. There are therefore few lawsuits 
hat cannot give tise to administrative interpretation and 


hat cannot easily be brought before the government 
council Now, as I have said, this government council is not 
composed, like the section du contentieux at the Conseil d'État, 
of administrators who ate not active! civil servants. It is 
made up of heads of departments who, in most cases, can 
be considered both judge and party. Here the fiction that we 
call administrative justice in France considers itself as a sort 
of disinterested third party between the citizens. and ¡the 
State, in Algeria this illusion has disappeared.to leave only 
the ‘administration pronouncing in.its own benefit and 
canceling little by little the civil justice to substitute, itself in 
its place. 

I have. now, painted a very bad state of society, but I 
have not yet said its greatest vice: which is it can and indeed 
does change every day. Not only do the colonists not find in 
Algeria the tutelary institutions that exist in their homeland, 
but they are absolutely unaware of what institutions they 
will have tomorrow. No part of French society in Algeria is 
based on the law. The royal ordinance itself regulates only a 
few matters: many of the most important ones are regulated 
only by ministerial decrees which can be modified every day 
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in the shadow of an office and according to the whim of a 
clerk. The act by virtue of which the Governor General 
possesses his powers and which allows him to make general 
regulations, to impose penalties, to create taxes, to 
improvise services, to expel whomever he pleases from the 
colony, this act which gives him such exorbitant powers is a 
ministerial order. Thus, not only is mobility in the 
administration, it is in the legislation itself. The very 
foundations of society rest on nothing solid and are in fact 
constantly overturned. This is a great evil even in old 
societies, and-yet customs, traditions, and usages take the 
place of laws; such a state of affairs is absolutely intolerable 
in a society that is just.being born and whose naturally 
moving clements would particularly need to be held firm 
and immobile. 

The truth is that there is not yet in Africa what 
Europeans understand by a society. The men are there, but 
not the social body. For me, I declare it-in all conscience 
and after a mature examination, if I were condemned to live 
on the. coast of Africa, I would rather go. and live in the 
Regency of Tunis than in that of Algiets. I am not sutprised 
by the small number of colonists who come to Algeria, I am 
surprised that none of them can come and stay there. This 
can only be explained by ignorance or misery. 


III. Necessary Reforms 


Modifications to bring to the legislation 

I have already said in what could be done to occupy 
Algeria with a smaller army, fewer expenses, and with much 
less loss of men. 


I have also said what are, according to me, the 
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material conditions of success, in regards to colonization. 

I have shown that fulfilling these conditions is not 
yet sufficient because the legislation of the country does not 
yet offer any guarantees as to the conservation of the 
material advantages that the government could promise. 
These advantages, however important they might be, will 
not succeed in rapidly attracting or retaining a large 
European population on the African coast. 

It remains for me to indicate what changes it would 
be necessary to make in this legislation. 

Whatever the institutions that will be established in 
Algeria, the first of all necessities is to make sure that they 
are well known in advance and that one can count on their 
duration; the-obscurity and the" instability of the law being 
the worstof all social miseries. 

There isyonly one way to get there, and that is to 
establish by. law, of at least by royal ordinance,. the 
foundations of colonial socicty. 

There will never be anything stable in Algeria until 
the legislative power has itself traced in a general way the 
form and the limits of the different powers which must 
govern the colony. The law itself is very mobile in.Prance, 
but nevertheless experience has taught that whatytests on it 
is infinitely more solid than anything else. Why should the 
Chambers be left out of a question so great and of such vital 
importance? Why should they not themselves lay down the 
boundaties between which the royal ordinance and the 
ministerial order could then move? I do not see a single 
good reason to prevent this from happening. The French 
society in Africa must be kept in an exceptional condition, it 
is said. That is fine. But it is still necessary to indicate in 


advance and in a permanent way in what the exception must 
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consist and where the tule continues. Finally, what difficulty 
would there be in establishing by law what the organic 
ordinances, those relating to the creation and division of 
powers, are founded? Would it not be foolish to have the 
powers of the Governor General regulated by a simple 
order? 

This step would not only be useful in that it would 
put the government of the colony on a solid footing, but 
also in that it would prove to foreigners and to the colonists 
themselves that France is firmly committed to the question 
of possession.and colonization of Africa.” 

In this constitution of colonial society, the 
law can only intervene by a small number of prescriptions 
of a vety genetal nature. 

Once these points have been established, there are 
still some vety important, although lesser, points which will 
be left-to “either the-royal ordinance. or the ministerial 
decree. L-have already noticed that today, the Governor 
General; cither by using his powers, or by using the pretext 
of urgency to extend them, makes real administrative, fiscal 
and even penal laws. These are obviously royal rights which 
must be left to the great national powers. I am not opposed 
to allowing the state of emergency to remain. This is/necessaty, 
but instead of.saying, which means nothing, that the order 
made in case of emergency must be ratified by the 
Government, a time limit must be fixed beyond which this 
order is of no effect, if it is not ratified. 

As for the details of the administration, I would 
centralize them almost all in Algiers. 

I would thus arrive at what I have already indicated 


26 This is partly why we do not want to do it and why 
we will not do it. 
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above: 1 would decrease the governmental powers of the 
governor general and I would increase his administrative 
powers. His administration would become more regular and 
stronger, less arbitrary and more efficient. The rights of the 
citizens would be better assured and the public power 
greater. 

After the question of what part should be given to 
the central government in the administration of the colony, 
the most important question is to know who will be the 
representative of thescentral government. In this matter, the 
present state-of affairs is absolutely-intolerable. To hand 
over the,civil government of Africa to the offices of the 
War Department is to want, on the one hand, that things be 
badly conducted and, on the other, that no one be 
responsible for this bad conduct. 

It is obvious that the men least suited to organize or 
even to conceive of a well ordered civil-and colonial society 
are the clerks, of the War Department. There is .a natural 
antipathy between the; preconceived ideas ‘and. habits 
acquired by these men and the task imposed upon them. 

Moreover, no one is responsible for their faults. 
However great the affair of Algiers may be, it forms only a 
detail in the immense whole of the Ministry of War, and 
what is worse, a detail alien to the rest, so that'a marshal can 
be an excellent Minister of War and hear nothing at all of 
this part. Not only is this possible, but it is known by the 
Chambers and almost admitted by the Minister himself, 
which removes all reality from his responsibility. It would 
be desirable that Algeria, to which the colonies could be 
added, form a separate ministry. But if, during the present 
state of war, it is considered impossible to absolutely 
separate African affairs from the Ministry of War, at least it 
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is urgent to create in this ministry, for Africa, an under- 
secretary of state, whose sole business would be to govern 
the colony and who would answer seriously to the 
Chambers for the manner in which it was governed. The 
administration of Algiers must be represented by a politician 
to whom one can constantly turn. But above all and above 
all, it is urgent to expel Mr. Laurence whose unworthiness is 
notorious 

I believe that it is necessary to centralize in Paris #he 
government of Algeriain the hands of a responsible official. I 
also believes that it is necessary to centralize the 
administration in Algiers in the hands of a single official in 
charge, of giving a common impulse to all the heads of 
services. 

Will this official be the governor? In other words, 
can we put'a civilian official in charge of the general 
direction of our affairs in Africa? 

For a long, time I was-of the. opposite 
opinion. But reflection leads me more and more to believe 
that the creation of a civilian eovernor is not.only possible, 
but desirable. 

J am firmly convinced that, as long as the general 
direction is entrusted to a military man, the work of 
colonization, which.is our main-objective; will not be done 
or will be done poorly; either because the governor will not 
have the knowledge or the taste to make him succeed in 
such an undertaking, or because he will not have the time to 
take care of it. War will always be his great preoccupation, 
no matter what is done. To want to give a civil 
administration the place it deserves under a military leader 
seems to me to be an almost impossible task. 

A military governor will never lead the civilian 
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government well. Now is it also true that a civilian governor 
cannot (especially after the destruction of Abd-el-Kader, if it 
takes place) direct in a general way and supervise military 
affairs? 

If you make your civilian governor a second-rate 
official, a sort of prefect whose habits and position keep 
him from general views and great political considerations, 1 
can conceed that. But if you make the government of 
Algiers one of the greatest places in the State, and if you 
entrust this government to one of your principal politicians, 
do you thinkathat such a man will not be in-a position to 
judge when and how to wage war, even though he does not 
know the details of the job, and that he will not be able to 
serve as a.center for the generals who will command the 
troops? Dupleix who was at the brink' of conquering India 
for France was not a general. The governors of British India 
who, through an uninterrupted series-of successful wars, 
ended up-acquiring an immense empire-in that part. of the 
world; were almost all strangers. to the career of.arms; to 
wage wat one must be a general but to know in what 
circumstances it is appropriate to..wage it, this is not 
necessaty and can even be harmful. A military governor may 
want to wage war for himself, a civilian governor will never 
wage wat fot anyone but the colony. 

In this matter, moreover, one must be guided by 
circumstances. If we could find a general who had the 
genius of civil government, we should certainly hasten to 
put him at the head of our affairs in Africa. But this is an 
accident on which we cannot count. 

I foresee that this creation of a civil government 
will encounter very great obstacles in the government and 
perhaps even in public opinion. In any case, if the general 
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direction of affairs is left in the hands of a military man, it is 
necessary at least to concentrate the civil administration in 
the hands of an official who, placed at the head of all the 
services, would give them all a common and continuous 
impulse. This is urgent and cannot be postponed. 

There is a creation which is not less urgent. It is 
hat of a government council composed differently than the 
existing one and provided with more extensive tools. 

The civil administration is composed of two things: 
he decision of clearly stated matters, which ate particular 
cases, and the indication of general rules which bind either 
he officials or the citizens. These rules! are in fact quasi- 
egislation and it is on this side that the legislative power and 


he administrative power touch cach other and often merge. 
I have said that the most important of these rules, in 
relation. to Algeria, had to emanate from the central 
administration and not from the governor of the colony, 
some from the royal power, others from.the Houses. But it 
is indisputable that the greatest number of thempis. within 
the competence of the colonial authority. 

In all countries of the world, alongside the 
executive power there are bodies in charge of judging the 
usefulness. of these regulations and of preparing or 
supervising their drafting. This is one of the great functions 
of the Council of State in France. Something similar is 
particularly necessary in a country where civil administration 
is entrusted to a military power. For this reason, a council 
has been placed under the Governor General, whose 
opinion he must take in certain cases. But this council is 
composed entirely of heads of departments. As a result, it 
offers no guarantees. Each of these civil servants, absorbed 
in the care of current affairs, has neither the time nor the 
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inclination to make sound judgments on general measures. 
It is urgent to place beside this military power, to 
which one entrusts the right to promulgate real civil laws, a 
council which can really guide and contain it in this matter, 
that is to say, one which is composed of men who are not 
provided with active and independent functions. The 
governor must not, of course, be made dependent on this 
council, but in matters where he must take the advice of this 
council, if he finds himself in dissent with it, he must not be 
allowed simply to overrule it, but must.submit the case to 
the central powet. 


Ifa council of this kind is necessary to prepare the 
regulations of public administration, all the more reason is it 
necessary to-compose it in this way since it is destined to 
exercise the attributions of administrative justice. In France, 
at the first level of this justice, those who must judge are not 
part of the active administration. The councils of prefecture, 
which lack so many guarantees, possess at least that one. It 
is lacking in Algiers and I have shown how it is asthousand 
times more necessaty there than. in France, because the 
influence of administrative justice is-naturally much) more 
extensive there and the abuse that one could make of this 
so-called justice much easier. 


Guarantees to be given to citizens 

That is how I believe power should be constituted. 
As for the guarantees of different kinds that it would be 
good to grant to the citizens, here too is my opinion: 

I find that the need to do something very different 
in Africa from what exists in France is greatly exaggerated. 
The civil servants who were sent to Algeria said a lot that 
they had to be armed with very exceptional powers because 
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it was very convenient for them and they found it vety 
sweet to breathe outside our inconvenient legality. The 
public in France, which has a certain natural taste for violent 
and summaty procedures when it does not suffer from 
them, hastened to take their word for it. One ended up 
concluding that the rule was that one did differently in 
Africa than in France; the exception was that one did the 
same. Or rather, as I said earlier, Algeria fell into the 
common law every time it was a question of the powers of 
the administration, it only came out of it for everything that 
concerned the guarantees that our laws grant to citizens. 

I.believe that these are very false notions and very 
unreasonable ways of acting. 

I have already said several times, and I want to say it 
again, thatwhat is most important when one wants to create 
and develop a colony quickly, is to make sure that those 
who arrive in its bosom are as little disoriented as possible 
and that they meet thete, if possible, a perfect image of the 
fatherland. All colonizing peoples have acted in-this way. 
The thousand colonies founded by the Greeks on the 
shores of the Mediterranean were all very exact copies of 
the cities from which they had emerged. The Romans 
founded on almost all the points of the worldyknown in 
their time municipalities which were no other than Romes 
in miniature. Among the moderns, the English have always 
done the same. 

Who prevents us from imitating these examples in 
Africa? 

What persuades people of good faith that 
everything must be very different in Algeria than in France, 
are, if I am not mistaken, these two reasons: 


1? The population of the colony being composed of 
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Arabs and Europeans, of Muslims and Christians, one could 
not conduct it in the same way as our homogeneous 
societies. 

2° In the dangerous circumstances in which the 
colony finds itself, surrounded as it is by armed enemies 
with whom it is necessary to wage war every day, it is 
necessary to arm the government with exceptional and 
extraordinary powers which it can do without here. 

The first objection can only be made by people who 


have not been to Africa. Those who have been there know 
hat Muslim society and - Christian society have 
unfortunately no connection, that they form two juxtaposed 
but completely separate bodies. They know that every day 
his state of-affairs tends to increase by causes against which 
nothing can be done. The Arab element is becoming more 
and more isolated -and little by little is dissolving. The 


Muslim population. is» constantly decreasing, while. the 
Christian «population is constantly growing. The fusion of 
these-two populations isa chimera that one dreams only 
when one has not been on! the spot. There.can and must 
therefore be two very distinct legislations in Africa because 
there are two very. separate societies there. When it comes 
to Europeans, there is absolutely nothing to prevent.them from 
being treated as if they were alone, since the.rules made for 


them should not apply to anyone but them. 

As fot the other objection drawn from the internal 
dangers that the colony could run if the government were 
not armed with very exceptional and arbitrary powers, I find 
it puerile. We have in Africa four times as many soldiers as 
settlers. The latter are placed between the yatagan of the 
Arabs and the sea in such a way that they feel at every 
moment the need to support the power that defends them 
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and to help it. I will not be persuaded that, in order to keep 
a population of this kind in order, it is necessary to join to 
80,000 combatants a violent, irregular and arbitrary civil 
government. That, I repeat, is childish. 

It needs not be said that the social organization in 
Africa must be exceptional, with a few similarities, but on 
the contrary: things must be done in Africa as in France, 
with a few exceptions. For I admit that there must be some. 
This single difference in the starting point would soon lead 
to a prodigious difference in the facts. 

What» then are the exceptions that I believe are 
necessary? As I have already said l.do not believe, at 
present, that we can introduce into Africa our great political 
institutions:-the electoral system, freedom of the press, the 
jury. These institutions are not necessaty for the infancy of 
societies. On the-other hand, there are certain freedoms that 
are not granted in France and that could. be granted without 
inconvenience in. Africa. L will quote for example. the 
freedom of education. Is it not foolish, while we are only 
talking about the need to do exceptional things in Africa, to 
transport there the privileges of the University of France? Is 
it not pushing the taste for assimilation to the point of 
madness on the one hand, while.on the other hand one is so 
immoderately indulging the taste for the new? If there is a 
place on earth where it is necessary to leave education free, 
it is certainly Algeria where the needs in this matter are so 
varied, so mobile, and can be so different from those felt in 
France. 

In any case, it can be said in a general way that all 
political freedoms must be suspended in Algeria. But, for 
almost everything else, I maintain that there are only 
advantages and no disadvantages in faithfully reproducing in 
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Africa what exists among us. 

The colonists have long been asking for the 
creation of some kind of body which could be their organ 
with the government. An ordinance has forbidden any civil 
or military official to acquire property in Africa. The result 
is that all the colony's civil servants are taken from its 
bosom, that during the time they remain there, they do not 
take on any of the interests or ideas of the inhabitants and 
that in general they only pass through. The colonists say 
with enough reasonathat an administration thus composed 
can only know their needs very imperfectly. They would like 
to see theicreation of a sort of colonial council made up of a 
certain. number of them, not elected, büt chosen by the 
governor, and who would be allowed to make wishes in 
certain circumstances; something similar to what the 
manufacturing and trade councils are in France. It seems 
that Marshal Valéc, at the time he was. recalled, was busy 
organizing this sort of indirect representation. It, is very 
desirable that this plan be taken up again. The existence of 
this council would calm many. exaggerated fears and 
dissipate many prejudices which, on-both sides, creating a 
deaf but continual antagonism between the administration 
and the population it must govetn. 

But what is much more.urgent, what'is capital and 
cannot be postponed, is the creation or rather the 
reconstruction of a municipal power. All the colonies began 
by being communes; it is to the communal spirit that they 
almost all owed their birth or their development in ancient 
times, as in outs. We have seen that in recent years the 
government had destroyed in Africa the representation of 
this power by destroying the municipal body of Algiers and 
had made it disappeat, as it were, by centralizing in Paris the 
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communal resources. This is a detestable state of affairs that 
we must hasten to change. For my part, 1 would see few 
disadvantages in having the municipal councilors (not the 
mayor) elected by the population itself. But I admit that the 
elements of this population are still too heterogeneous for 
an election not to have any inconvenience. So don't have 
elected municipal bodies. But at least have some chosen and 
hand over to these bodies, of which you have nothing to 
fear, since they emanate from you and depend on you, the 
cate of employing.the resources of the commune. Make 
haste to attach the inhabitants to this new soil by creating 
for them collective interests and common action. It is these 
interests and actions that are lacking and without which 
societies have never been created. It is a mistake to believe 
that municipal attributions should. be less.in Algeria than in 
France. On the contrary, they should be greater. An active 
municipal power is both more necessaty. and less dangerous 
there than elsewhere: more necessary because it is necessary 
to create a social life which does not yet exist there; less 
dangerous because it is not to be feared that municipal 
freedom will. degenerate into political license. ‘The 
circumstances in which Algeria finds itself, the small 
number of colonists, their isolation, the strength of the 
army, the inevitable predominance of the military spirit and 
government will always give an irresistible force to powet. 
There is a constant desire to confuse two vety 
distinct ideas: the military government of each locality and 
its civil administration. That the colonist of Algeria should 
be obliged to follow certain military habits, to live behind 
walls, to guard and defend himself, or even to leave them in 
certain cases to join the entire army, is obvious. That there 
should be in each village a delegate of the military power in 
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charge of seeing that these obligations are fulfilled, nothing 
better. But it does not follow that the administration of 
communal property, the care of public works, and the 
internal police of the city are in his hands. These are things 
distinct in their nature and can and must remain separate. 

Finally, if several of the greatest and most precious 
liberties enjoyed in France cannot be granted to the 
colonists of Algeria, at least there is, I maintain, no 
reasonable reason to deprive them of the two great civil 
liberties which are- found even in he most absolute 
monarchies, and without which-a country is not habitable in 
the eyes of a European. I am referring to the freedom to use 
one's person and property. 

Personal freedom is. not guaranteed because the 
governor.can, with a word, tcar.a man away from his 
interests and his family in an instant and expel him from the 
territory without any form of trial. 

This is because the judicial power is so constituted 
and the criminal procedure of such a nature that there is no 
one who cannot be arrested, detained and judged according 
to the pleasure of authorities who offer no guarantees. 

Property is always in danger because of the abuse 
and the mode of forced expropriation for public utility, 
because of requisitions, because of the unlimited jurisdiction 
and the nature of administrative tribunals, because of the 
absence of a true civil justice. 

Once these evils ate well known, the remedies ate 
naturally offered to reason. 

If not to abrogate, at least to limit the formidable 
right granted to the governor to expel anyone he wishes 
from the colony. There are two ways to do this: 

1? To oblige him to give reasons for his expulsion 
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order and to have it published in Moniteur de France; 

2° To put an end to its effects if within a specified 
period of time a ministerial decree has not come to legalize 
this measure of high police. 

To establish by a law or at least by royal decree 
forms of expropriation less rapid and less crude than those 


used in Algeria. Impose the obligation to pay a real price for 
the property. To surround the declaration of public utility 
with certain formalities that prevent it from being as lightly 
done as it is today..To impose certain limits on the right to 
require men and animals for the service of the army, which 
would make its exercise very rare. I have heard some very 
witty officers make some very foolish arguments on this 
subject. They said that the first interest of the colonists 
being to defend their territory, it^ was quite extraordinary 
that they refusedto help the army in this defense. Who does 
not see that one comes to settle in a colony to get rich and 
not to make war and that nobody will come.if one.knows in 
advance that at any moment one is exposed to-see one's 
oxen, one's horses and one's harvests taken for the service 
of the army. If the army wants to continue to use these 
resources it will soon have to defend a deserted territory. 
Others say that it is a great saving for the treasuty to take 
the resources that are on the spot instead of.bringing them 
from afar. This is an absurd reasoning: because the most 
costly thing that France can do is to keep its colony empty 


and to prevent it from filling up. These are all arguments of 
savages who sactifice the future to the present. 

But what is needed above all to give to the liberty 
and property of men the guarantees that one is entitled to 
demand from the government in any civilized country, is to 
establish a real justice instead of the simulacrum that exists 
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in Africa at the moment. 

I have examined this question very closely and I 
declare that I do not see a single powerful reason that 
should prevent us from transporting, with very few 
exceptions, our entire judicial system to Africa; I would see 
no difficulty in making the magistrates in Algeria 
irremovable, provided, however, that they were chosen 
differently than most of them have been up to now. 
However, before we have been able to judge the effect that 
our judicial system would produce, I understand that we do 
not grant secutity of tenure to judges] also understand that 
many of) the obviously defective details of our civil 
procedure should not be) transferred to Africa. But apart 
from that, itis urgent to found in Africa our courts as they 
are constituted in France, purely and simply: that is, courts 
of first instance and.a royal court. The good that would be 
produced by the changes introduced in their constitution 
would not: be equivalent to the harm that would result from 
giving a new and extraordinary face to justice. Itissurgent to 
remove from the Attorney General the. extraordinary 
powers granted to him;" to make the judges, if not 
irremoyable, at least sedentary; to allow appeals in cassation 


in the same manner as in France; and finally, and above all, 
to introduce the protective forms of our code of criminal 
investigation; no one in the world has ever claimed that 
these forms were too favourable to the freedom of the 
accused. The opposite reproach has been made of them, 
especially in what concerns arrest and preventive detention. 


27 Among other things, to issue warrants, to make the 
procedure last as long as it pleases or to bring it to a 
standstill, to have the judges postpone the trial from one end 
of the country to the other according to their whim. 
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Why, as illiberal as they already are, should they be made 
even more backwards? 

I repeat that all these things can be done without 
inconvenience or danger. 

Almost all civil trials take place between Europeans. 
It is there that the principal action of justice is exercised. As 
for trials between natives or between natives and 
Europeans, these are exceptional cases for which an 
exceptional procedure has already been established and can 
be maintained without inconvenience. 

Most» criminal trials -are. also directed against 
Europeans. In the case of natives, if one believes that our 
procedures are too slow (which I-do not believe), one can 
establish councils of war for them. “This is of secondary 
interest, the Arabs who live with usyare small in number and 
not very formidable: But what is not secondary is to give the 
European who is invited to come to Africa all the judicial 
guarantees, both civil and criminal, which. he is used to 
seeing as a necessity of civilized life. After. having 
constituted civil justice, it is necessary to take cate without 
delay to give precise limits to administrative justice. Above 
all, we must hasten to give the administrative tribunal a 
constitution that gives guarantees to property. At the 
present time, as I have shown, it has none. And it is always 
not only the administration, but also the interested civil 
servant who pronounces in his own cause. 

In summary, I believe that the work of the rapid 
colonization of a patt of Algeria by France is not an 
impracticable work. The greatest obstacles are not so much 
in the country, as in ourselves. Let us change our method 
and we will change our fortune. But in the way we have 
done it and in the way we continue to do it, I maintain that 
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we would not succeed in colonizing the Saint-Denis plain, if 
it still lacked inhabitants. 
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PARLIAMENTARY REPORT ON 
THE ALGERIA QUESTION 
1847 


Gentlemen, contraty to 1ts usual practice, the House 
has composed this year the Committee on Extraordinary 
Appropriations for Africa of cighteen members instead of 
nine. By taking such an exceptional measure, it has 
undoubtedly wanted to manifest a thought whose true 
meaning your:committee must have eagerly sought. 

Never has our domination in Africa seemed 
threatened by fewer dangers than at this moment. 
Submission-in the greater part of the country, following a 
war skillfully and gloriously conducted; friendly or peaceful 
relations with the Muslim princes our neighbors; Abd-el- 
Kader reduced to, indulging in acts of barbarism, which 
attest to his impotence even more than. to-his cruelty; the 
Kabyles willing to recognize our empire; the instigator of 
the last insatrection reduced to putting. himself in our 
hands, and coming to appeal to our generosity, after having 
vainly tried to resist out force, such is the spectacle that our 
affairs offer today. 

It is not, therefore, with-a view to.averting perils 
that the Chamber has wished to provoke, this year, a more 
solemn examination of the African question. On the 
contraty, it can be said that it is the success of our arms and 
the peace which has followed, which today create in its eyes 
a new state and call for new resolutions. 

The long war which has taken our flags to all parts 
of the old Regency, and has shown us the native peoples in 
all situations and under all conditions, has not only made us 
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conquer territories, it has made us acquire entirely new or 
more exact notions about the country and about those who 
inhabit it. One can only study barbarian peoples with 
weapons in hand. We defeated the Arabs before knowing 
them. It is the victory which, establishing necessary and 
numerous relations between them and us, made us 
penetrate in their customs, in their ideas, in their beliefs, and 
finally delivered us the secret of governing them. The 
progress we have made in this direction is of a surprising 
nature. Today, we.can say it, the native.society is no more 
veiled from us. The army has shown no less intelligence and 
perspicacity, when it came to studying the conquered 
people, than it had shown brilliant courage, patience and 
quiet energy-in subjecting them to our arms. Not only did 
we manage, thanks to het; to get acquainted with the 
reigning ideas among the Arabs, to become well aware of 
the general facts which influence the-public spirit among 
them and-bring about the great events, but. we went down 
to the details of the secondary facts. We have given and 
recognized they various elements of which’ thel, native 
population is composed; the history of the different ttibes is 
almost as well known to us as to themselves; we possess the 
exact biography of all the powerful families; we know finally 
where all the real influences. are. For the first time, 
therefore, we can research and say, with full knowledge of 
the facts, what are the true and natural limits of our 
domination in Africa, what must be the normal state of our 
forces there for a long time, with the help of what 
instruments and in what manner it is appropriate to 
administer the peoples who live there, what we must hope 
for from them, and what it is wise to fear. 

As we become better acquainted with the country 
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and the natives, the usefulness and even the necessity of 
establishing a European population on African soil become 
more evident. 

Already, moreover, we no longer have a choice to 
make or a resolution to take in this matter. 

The European population has come; the civilized 
and Christian society is founded. It is only a question of 
knowing under which laws it should live and what should be 
done to hasten its development. 

The time has also come to study more closely, and 
in more detail:than we have been able to do up to now, this 
great side-of the African question. Everything invites us to 
do so: the experience we have already acquired of the vices 
of the present state of affairs, the greater knowledge we 
have of the country and its needs, the peace which allows us 
to |engage,! without.concern, in such a study, and which 
makes it easy and fruitful. 

Our domination over the natives, its limits, its 
means, its principles. 

The administration of the Europeans; its forms, its 
rules. 

The colonization, its location, its conditions, its 
processes. 

These; then, are the three major problems raised by 
the two bills before you, and which the House wishes to see 
resolved before it at this time. 

We will deal in this report with all the questions that 
are directly related to the domination of the conquered 
country, and to the administration of the Europeans who 
inhabit it. 

We will examine all settlement 1ssues in the report 
on the Agricultural Camp Act. 
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Domination and government of the natives 

Is the domination that we exercise in the territory 
of the former Regency of Algiers useful to France? 

Several members of your committee strongly 
argued in the negative. 

The majority, gentlemen, while respecting as is 
merited, the ancient and very sincere convictions which 
made the honorable members speak, and while noting their 
opinion, did not believe that it was necessary to agitate again 
before you questions so often debated and long since 
decided. 

We will therefore admit, as a proven truth, that our 
domination-in Africa must be ‘firmly maintained. We will 
limit ourselves to investigating what this domination is 
today, what its real.limits ate and what must be done to 
strengthen it. 


Distribution of the indigenous population on the soil; 
general aspects that it presents from the point of view 
of out domination 

From the.point of view of our domination, the 
indigenous population of Algeria must be divided'into three 
main groups: 

The first resides in the vast region, generally known 
as the Petit-Désert, which extends south from the end of 
the arable land to the beginning of the Sahara. 


Petit-Désert 
The House knows that the inhabitants of this 
country are at the same time more mobile and more 
sedentary than most of the other natives of Algeria. The 
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majority of them roam immense spaces every year without 
recognizing, so to speak, a territory. The others, on the 
contraty, live in oases where the property is individual, 
delimited, cultivated and built. Our troops have not visited 
the entire Petit-Désert; they do not occupy any point of it. 
We govern the population that inhabits it through the 
intermediary of native chiefs, whom we only supervise from 
a distance; they obey us without knowing us; in fact, they 


are our tributaries and not our subjects. 


Independent Kabyles 

Opposite the Petit-Désert, in the mountains 
bordering the sea, live the independent Kabyles. Until now 
we had never travelled through “their territory; but, 
surrounded today on all sides-by lour establishments, 
hindered in theirindustries, blocked in narrow valleys, these 
tribes begin to undergo: our influence and offer, it is said, to 
recognize. our powet. 


The Tell 
The rest of the inhabitants of Algeria, Arabs and 
Berbets, spread out in the plains or on the mountains of the 
Tell, from the borders of Morocco to those of Tunis, form 
he third group. of population of which it remains to speak. 
It is in this part of the country that the cities are 
ocated, that the largest tribes live, that the largest individual 
existences ate seen, that the most fertile, best watered, most 
habitable lands are found. It is here that the main military 
expeditions took place and the great battles were fought. I 
is there, finally, that we have our great establishments and 


hat our domination is not only recognized, but established. 


The most profound peace reigns today on this vas 
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territory; our troops traverse it in all directions without 
finding the least resistance. Isolated European travellers can 
even cross most of it without fear of danger. 

Submission exists everywhere; but it does not have 
the same character everywhere. 


Division of the Tell into two distinct regions 

In the East, our domination is less complete 
perhaps than in the West, but infinitely more tranquil and 
more secure. In general, we administer the natives there less 
closely and inva less imperative manner; but our supremacy 
is less contested there. Many native chiefs are more our 
feudatories than our agents: our power is less absolute and 
less in danger. An army of 20.to 22,000 men is sufficient to 
guatd this part of the country, which nevertheless forms 
half of the whole-of the former Regency, and which counts 
mote than half of its inhabitants. War has been almost 
unknown.thete for some years 

The populations of the West, those who occupy the 
provinces of Algiers and Oran, are more dominated, more 
governed, more submissive and at-the same time. more 
volatile. Our power over them is greater and less stable. 
There, the war has overthrown all the individualities that 
could have shaded us, violently broken all the resistance we 
had encountered, exhausted the country, diminished its 
inhabitants, destroyed or driven out in part its military or 
religious nobility, and reduced the natives to impotence for 
a time. There, the submission is both complete and 
precarious; it is there that three quarters of our army are 
accumulated. 

In the East as well as in the West, our domination is 
accepted only as the work of victory and the daily product 
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of force. But in the East it is tolerated, while in the West it 
is still only suffered. Here it is understood that our power 
can have certain useful results which make it less 
burdensome; there, one seems to see only one reason to 
remain subject to it, that is the profound terror it inspires. 

Such is the general aspect that Algeria presents 
from the point of view of our domination. 


Why our occupation should not be extended any 
further 

It is very difficult, no-doubt, one must admit, to 
know where one should stop in the' occupation of a 
barbarian country. As one usually encounters neither a 
constituted.government nor a stable population, one almost 
never succeeds in obtaining-a respected. border. The war 
which pushes back.the limits of your territory does not 
finish anything; it only prepares a more distant and more 
difficult theater for a new war. This is how things seemed to 
happen for a long time in. Algeria itself. A conquest never 
failed to: manifest the necessity of a new, conquest; each 
occupation brought about a new occupation, and it is easy 
to understand that the nation, secing this gradual and 
continuous extension of out domination and ous sacrifices, 
was sometimes alarmed, and that the very friends of our 
conquest wondered with concern when its extreme limits 
would finally be set and where the advance of our army 
would stop. 

These feelings and these ideas were born in the 
midst of the profound ignorance in which we lived for a 
long time about the nature of the country we had 
undertaken to dominate. We knew neither how far it was 
convenient to go, nor where it was not only useful, but 
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necessary to stop. 

Today we can say that, on these two points, out 
ignorance is no mote. 

We will only remind the House that Algeria 
presents this strange phenomenon of a country divided into 
two regions entirely different from each other, and yet 
absolutely united between them by an indissoluble and close 
link. One, the Petit-Désert, which contains the nomadic 
pastoralists; the other, the Tell, where the relatively 
sedentary farmers live. Everyone knows.now that the Petit- 
Désert cannot live if the Tell-is closed to it. The master of 
the Tell has therefore been the master-of the Little Desert 
since the beginning of the world, he has always commanded 
it without-occupying it, he has governed it without 
administering it. Now we occupy today, except for the 
Kabyle. regions, «the. whole of the Tell: why should we 
occupy-the Little, Desert? Why should we do mote or 
differently than the Turks, who, for three. hundred ‘years, 
have fuled there in this way? The interest of colonization 
does not force us to establish ourselves there, because we 
cannot think of fixing European -populations in. these 
regions 

We can therefore say, without deceiving anyone, 
that the natural limit of our occupation in the'South is now 
certain. It is set at the very limit of the Tell. 

It is true that within the Tell there is a region that 
we have not yet occupied, and whose occupation would not 
fail to increase, in a very considerable way, the strength of 
our army and the figure of our budget. We want to talk 
about independent Kabylia. 

The House will allow us not to dwell at this time on 
the question of Kabylia; we will have the opportunity later 
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to speak about it, by reporting on an incident that took 
place in the commission. We will limit ourselves to 
establishing here, as a certain fact, that there are particular 
and peremptory reasons for not occupying Kabylia. 

Thus, we are justified in saying that today the true 


and natural limits of our occupation are set. 


How we came to know the best means to take to 
dominate the country 

Let us see if we can also say that within these limits 
the forces wenow possess will be sufficient 

Experience has not only shown us where the 
natural theater of war is; it has taught us how to wage it. It 
has sshown--us the strengths and: weaknesses of. our 
adversaries. It has taught us the means to defeat them and, 
after havine defeated them, to remain their masters. Today 
we can say that the African war is a^science whose laws 
everyone-knows, and whose application everyone. can do 
almost certainly. One of the ereatest services that Marshal 
Bugeaud has-rendered to bis country is to have extended, 
perfected and made sensitive to all this new science. 

We first recognized that we did not have a real army 
in front of us, but the population itself. The sight of this 
first truth soon led.us to the knowledge of this other one, 
namely that, as long as this population would be as hostile 
to us as it is today, it would be necessary, in order to 
maintain ourselves in such a country, that out troops would 
remain there almost as numerous in times of peace as in 
times of war, because it was less a question of defeating a 
government than of compressing a people. 

Experience has also taught us what means we 
should use to compress the Arab people. Thus, we did not 
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take long to discover that the populations which pushed 
back our empire were not nomadic, as had been believed 
for a long time, but only much more mobile than those of 
Europe. Each one had its own well-defined territory from 
which it could not move away without difficulty, and to 
which it was always obliged to return. If one could not 
occupy the houses of the inhabitants, one could seize the 
crops, take the herds and arrest the people. 

From then on, the teal conditions of the African 
war appeared. 

It was no longer a- question, as in Europe, of 
assembling large armies intended to:.operate en masse 
against similar armies, but of covering the country with 
small, light-bodies which. could reach the populations in 
haste, orywhich, placed near their territory, would force 
them:to stay there and live in peace: 

To-make the troops as mobile.as possible and to 
keep them always within. reach “of the. suspicious 
populations, such were the two conditions of the problem. 

First-of all, almost everything that encumbered the 
march of the soldiers in Europe -was renounced. The 
cannon was almost entirely suppressed; the camel or the 
mule was substituted for the cat. Storehouses,.placed far 
and wide, made it possible to carry little or no food with us. 
Our officers learned Arabic, studied the country and guided 
the columns without hesitation and without detour. As 
speed was much more important than numbers, the 
columns themselves were composed only of selected 
soldiers who were already used to fatigue. One obtained 
thus an almost incredible speed of movement. Today out 
troops, as mobile as the armed Arab, go faster than the tribe 
on the march. 
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At the same time that we made the troops so 
mobile, we looked for and found the places where it was 
most useful to station them. The war made us identify the 
most energetic, the best organized, the most hostile 
populations. It was next to or in the middle of these that we 
established ourselves to prevent or to repress their revolts. 

The entire Tell is now covered by out posts, as if by 
an immense network whose meshes, vety tight in the West, 
become wider as one goes up towards the East. In the Tell 
of the province of Oran, the average distance between all 
the posts is twenty leagues. Consequently, there is almost no 
tribe that.cannot be seized on the same day from four sides 
at once, at the first movement it would like to make. 

It is-still debatable whether the posts are all placed 
where they should be in order to render the most service 
(we will discuss this question in connection with a special 
appropriation), it js permissible to investigate whether it 
would not be convenient to increase the strength, of some 
by decreasing that of some others. But it is agreed that the 
strength of the African Army is more than’ sufficient to 
organize all the necessary posts, and-that with the help of 
these posts, we are sure to always remain masters of the 
country we have conquered. This truth, Gentlemen, is 
important, and.it was worth noting. 

We do not want to exaggerate our thoughts. We do 
not pretend to say that, with the help of the present 
strength, Algeria can fight against all the perils which could 
arise from a foreign war, nor even that it is safe from the 


disastrous effects which could be produced by the passions 
or the faults of those who will govern it from now on. If 
useless expeditions and establishments were made in the 


Little Desert, it is probable that the number of personnel, 
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however considerable, would hardly be sufficient. If, 
contrary to the wish expressed on several occasions by the 
Chambers and, we can say it, to the lights of experience and 
reason, one undertook to occupy independent Kabylia 
militarily, instead of limiting oneself to holding the exits of 
it, it is indisputable that it would be necessary to increase the 
number of our army soon; finally, if by a bad government, 
by violent and tyrannical procedures, one pushed to despair 
and to revolt the populations which live peacefully under 
our empire, we would certainly need new soldiers. We did 
not want to prove the contrary. There is no material force, 
however.great it may be, that can dispense men from 
moderation and good. .sense. It is the task of the 
Governmentto prevent such deviations: it is not ours. All 
we want to say is this: for a long time, the true limits of our 
domination and occupation in Africa were unknown. Today 
they are known. Fora long time we-did not have exact 
notions of the kind and number of obstacles that, could be 
encountered within these limits; today we have them. For a 
long time, one. could. wonder with what, force, by what 
means, according to what method, one could be sure to 
overcome the natural and permanent difficulties, of our 
enterprise; one sees it clearly today. The present strength, 
although it might not suffice. for the factitious and 
temporary needs that ambition and violence would give rise 
to, must largely meet all the natural and usual needs of out 
domination in Africa. A very attentive and detailed study of 
the question gave the majority of the commission the deep 
conviction of it. 


What steps should be taken to gradually reduce the 
wotkforce? 
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But they did not want to stop there, they wished to 
investigate what means could be taken to gradually reduce 
this number and finally reduce it to much smaller 
proportions, without putting our establishment in danger 

Several members thought that it was perhaps 
possible to distribute the troops in such a way as to make 
them produce the same effects, while remaining less 
numerous. Others said that the establishment and 
improvement of roads would greatly facilitate our 
domination and could allow the atmy-to be reduced. We 
shall return, in another part of the report, to this capital 
question of roads. We do not deny, Gentlemen, that these 
means ¡are very effective; we think that their judicious use 
would allow-us to reduce, in a tather notable way, out army; 
butiwe do'not believe that they are sufficient. 

It would-be, in our opinion, an illusion to believe 
hat, by anew organization of the material force, or by 
putting this material force) in better conditions of 
ocomotion, one could bring a very great reduction in the 
number of our army. The art of the conquerors would be 


oo simple and too easy, if it consisted only in discovering 
similar secrets and in overcoming difficulties of this kind. 
The real and permanent obstacle which opposes the 
reduction of the number of troops, let us recognize it, is the 
disposition of the natives towards us. 

What are the means of modifying these 
dispositions? By what form of government, with what 
agents, by what principles, by what conduct, can we hope to 
achieve this? These, gentlemen, are the real and serious 
questions which the subject of downsizing raises. 


Organization of the indigenous government 
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In fact, the system that we follow to govern the 
country that is subject to us, although varied in its details, is 
the same everywhere. Various indigenous officials, 
established of recognized by us, administer, under different 
names, the Muslim populations; they are our intermediaries 
between them and us. According to whether these native 
chiefs are near or far from the center of our power, we 
subject them to a more or less detailed supervision, and we 
penetrate more or less deeply into the control of their acts; 
but almost nowhere ate the tribes administered by us 
directly. It is our generals who govern; their principal agents 
are the officers of the Arab offices. No institution has been 
and still is more useful to our domination in Africa than that 
of the Arab-offices. Several committees of the House have 
already said this, and I am pleased to repeat it. 

This system; which was founded in part, organized 
and generalized by Marshal Bugeaud;.rests entirely on a 
small number of principles which we believe.to be wise; 

Everywhere, the political power, the one-that gives 
the first impulse to affairs, must.be in the.hands of the 
French. Such an initiative can nowhere be safely handed 
over to native chiefs. That is the first principle. 

Here is the second: most of the secondaty powets 
of the Government must, on the contrary, be exercised by 
the inhabitants of the country 

The third maxim of government is that it is on the 
already existing influences that our power must seek to lean. 
We have often tried, and sometimes still try, to remove the 
religious or military aristocracy of the country from affairs, 
to substitute new families, and to create influences which 
are out wotk. We have almost always failed in such efforts, 
and it is easy to see indeed that such efforts are premature. 
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A new government, and especially a conquering 
government, may well give material power to its friends, but 
it cannot impart to them the moral power and force of 
opinion which it does not have itself. All it can do is to 
interest those who have this strength and power to serve it. 

We believe these three maxims of government to be 
cotrect in their generality; but we think that they have no 
real value except through the wise and skillful application 
that is made of them. We understand that, depending on the 
place, the circumstances and the men, it is necessary to 
depart from..them or to remain within them; this is the 
natural scope of the executive power;it would be neither 
dignified nor useful for the House to want to enter into it 
further than-we have just done. 

But if the House cannot-undettake to indicate in 
advance, and in ampermanent and detailed manner, what the 
organization of our Goyernment should.be in native affairs, 
and whatagents it should use, it has not. only the right, but 
the duty to investigate and to say what the spirit of.it should 
be, and what permanent goal it should propose to itself 


What should be the general spirit of our government 
towards the natives? 

If we consider at a glance the conduct we have held 
up to now towatds the natives, we cannot fail to notice that 
there are great inconsistencies. One sees, according to the 
times and places, very diverse aspects; we pass from the 
extremity of benevolence to that of rigorous cruelty. 

In some places, instead of reserving for Europeans 
the most fertile, best-watered, best-prepared lands that the 
domain possesses, we gave them to the natives. 

Our respect for their beliefs has been pushed so far 
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that, in some places, we have built them mosques before 
having a church for ourselves; every year, the French 
government (doing what the Muslim prince who preceded 
us in Algiers did not do himself) transports, free of charge, 
to Egypt the pilgrims who want to go and honor the tomb 
of the Prophet. We lavished on the Arabs the honorary 
distinctions which are intended to signal the merit of our 
citizens. Often the natives, after betrayals and revolts, have 
been received by us with singular longanimity; we have seen 
some who, the daysafter they had abandoned us to go and 
dip their hands in our blood, received again, from our 
generosity; their goods, their honors and their power. There 
is more: in many places where the. European civilian 
populations mixed with .the. nativé population, one 
complains; not without some-reason, that it is generally the 
native who is better. protected, and the European who has 
the most difficulty in obtaining justice. 

Ifone gathers these scattered traits; one will be led 
to; conclude that our Government in Africa. pushes 
gentleness towards the vanquished to the point of forgetting 
its conquering position, and that it does, in the interest of its 
foreign subjects, more than it would do in France for the 
well-being of its citizens 

Let üs now turn the picture around, and see the 
other side. 

The native cities have been invaded, upset, 
ransacked by our administration even more than by our 
weapons. À great number of individual properties have 
been, in the midst of peace, ravaged, distorted, destroyed. A 
multitude of titles that we had had delivered to us to verify 
that were never returned. In the very vicinity of Algiers, very 
fertile lands werte torn out of the hands of the Arabs and 
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given to Europeans who, unable or unwilling to cultivate 
hem themselves, rented them to these same natives who 
hus became the simple farmers of the domain that 
belonged to their fathers. Elsewhere, tribes or fractions of 
tibes that had not been hostile to us, and even mote so, 
hat had fought with us and sometimes without us, were 
pushed out of their territory. We accepted conditions from 


hem which we did not keep, we promised indemnities 
which we did not pay, thus leaving our honor suffering even 
more than the interests of these natives. Not only has a lot 
of land already been taken away from the former ownets, 
but, whats worse, the whole Muslim population is left with 
the idea that in our eyes the possession of the land and the 
situation of.those who live on it ate pending questions that 
will be decided according to needs. and according to a rule 
that is still unknown. 

Muslim society in Africa was not uncivilized; it had 
only backward and imperfect civilization. There existed in 
its bosom a great number of pious foundations, whose 
object was to provide for the needs of charity or of public 
instruction. Everywhere we have put our hands on these 
revenues by diverting them in part from their former uses; 
we have reduced the chatitable- establishments, destroyed 
the schools,” dispersed the seminariés. Around us the lights 


28 General Bedeau, in an excellent memorandum that 
M. the Minister of War has kindly communicated to the 
Commission, makes known that at the time of the conquest, in 
1837, there existed, in the city of Constantine, schools of 
secondary and higher instruction, where 600 to 700 pupils 
studied the various commentaries of the Quran, learned all the 
traditions relating to the Prophet and, moreover, followed courses 
in which arithmetic, astronomy, rhetoric and philosophy were 
taught. There were, moreover, in Constantine, around the same 
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have gone out, the recruitment of men of religion and men 
of law has ceased; that is to say that we have made the 
Muslim society more miserable, more disordered, more 
ignorant and more barbaric than it was before we came to 
know it. 

It is undoubtedly good to employ natives as agents 
of government, but on the condition that they are led 
according to the feelings of European men, and with 
French maxims. This is what has not always or everywhere 
taken place, and we-have sometimes been accused of having 
civilized the native administration much less than of having 
lent to its.barbarity the forms and intelligence of Europe. 

Theories have sometimes been added to acts. In 
various writings, one has ptofessed this doctrine, that the 
native population, having reached the last degree of 
depravity and vice, is forever incapable of any amendment 
and any progress; that, far from enlightening it, it is rather 
necessary-to complete to deprive it of the. lights, which it 
possesses; that, far from establishing it on the soily.we must 
push it back little by: little, from its territory in order to 
establish ourselves in its place; that-in the meantime, we 
have nothing to ask of it but to remain submissive, and that 
there is only one way to obtain its submission: to compress 
it by force. 

We think, Gentlemen, that such doctrines deserve 
to the highest degree not only public reprobation, but the 
official censure of the Government and of the Chambers; 
for these are, in the final analysis, ideas that the facts 


time, 90 elementary schools, attended by 1.300 or 1.400 children. 
Today, the number of young people who follow high studies is 
reduced to 60, the number of elementary school to 30, and the 
children who attend them to 350. 
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generate in the long tun. 


We must avoid the two excesses mentioned above 

We have just painted two excesses; the majority of 
your Committee thinks that our Government must carefully 
avoid falling into either one. 

There is neither use nor duty in giving our Muslim 
subjects exaggerated ideas of their own importance, nor in 
persuading them that we are obliged to treat them in all 
circumstances precisely as if they wete.our fellow citizens 
and our equals. They know that we have, a dominant 
position in Africa; they expect us to keep it. To leave it 
today would be to throw. astonishment and confusion into 
their, minds;-and to fill them with erroneous or dangerous 
notions. 

Half-civilized peoples have difficulty understanding 
magnanimity and indulgence; they understand only justice. 
Exact but rigorous justice must be our onlmrule of conduct 
with regard to the natives when they are guilty towards us. 

What we owe them at all times is good government. 
By this we mean a power which directs them, not only in 
the direction of our interest, but in the direction of theirs; 
which shows itself truly attentive to their needs; which 
sincerely seeks. the means of providing for them; which is 
concerned with their welfare; which thinks of their rights; 
which works ardently for the continuous development of 
their imperfect societies; which does not believe that it has 
fulfilled its task when it has obtained submission and 
taxation; which governs them, finally, and does not limit 
itself to exploit them. 

Without doubt, it would be as dangerous as it 
would be useless to try to suggest to them our morals, our 
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ideas, our customs. It is not in the direction of our 
European civilization that we must now push them, but in 
the direction of their own civilization; we must ask of them 
what they desire and not what they despise. Individual 
property, industry, sedentary living are not contrary to the 
religion of Mohammed. Arabs have known or know these 
things elsewhere; they are appreciated and enjoyed by some 
of them in Algeria itself. Why should we despair of making 
them familiar to the greatest number? It has already been 
attempted on some points with success.” Islam is not 
absolutely impenetrable to the Enlightenment; it has often 
admitted in its bosom certain sciences or certain arts. Why 
should we not try to make these flourish under our empire? 
Let us not force the natives to come to ôur schools, but let 
us help them to raise theirs, to multiply those who teach 
there, to train the men of law and the men of religion, of 


whom the Muslim civilization cannot do without any more 


than us. 
Public education among the natives 


29 Already.a great number of important men, wishing to 
please us, or taking advantage of the security we have given the 
country, have.built houses and live in.them. Thus, the greatest 
native chief of the province of Oran. Sidi el-Aribi, has already 
built a house for himself. His co-religionists burned it down in 
the last insurrection. He rebuilt it again. Several others followed 
this example, among them the bachagha of Djendel Bou-Allem, 
in the province of Algiers. In the province of Constantine, large 
indigenous landowners have already imitated in part our methods 
of agriculture and adopted some of our working tools. The caid 
of the plain of Bóne, Caresi, cultivates his land with the help of 
the arms and intelligence of Europeans. We do not cite these 
facts as proof of great results already obtained, but as happy 
indications of what might be obtained with time. 
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The religious passions which the Quran inspires ate, 
it has been said, hostile to us, and it is good to let them die 
out in superstition and ignorance, for lack of judges and 
priests. It would be a great imprudence to attempt this. 
When religious passions exist among a people, they always 
find men who take advantage of them and lead them. If you 
allow the natural and regular interpreters of religion to 
disappear, you will not suppress religious passions, you will 
only hand over their discipline to madmen or impostots. 
We know today that it was fanatical beggars, belonging to 
secret associations, a kind of-irregular and ignorant clergy, 
who inflamed the spirit of the people in the last 
insurrection, and brought about the war. 


How we should proceed in respect of the land 

But the vital question for our Government is that 
of land. What ate, in this matter, our right, our interest and 
our duty? 

In conquering Algeria, we did not claim; like the 
Barbarians who invaded the, Roman Empire, ' to put 
ourselves in possession of the land of the vanquished. Our 
only aim was to take over the government. The capitulation 
of Algiers in 1830 was written according to this principle. 
The city was handed over to us, and in returnawe assured all 
its inhabitants the maintenance of religion and property. It 
is on the same footing that we have since dealt with all the 
tribes that have submitted. Does it follow that we cannot 
take possession of the lands which are necessary for 
European colonization? No, undoubtedly not; but this 
closely obliges us, in justice and in good policy, to 
compensate those who possess or enjoy them. 

Experience has already shown that this can easily be 
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done, either in concessions of rights, or in exchange for 
land, at no cost, or inexpensively. We will explain this at 
greater length elsewhere; all we want to say here is that it is 
important to our own security, as much as to out honor, to 
show true respect for native property, and to persuade our 
Muslim subjects that we do not intend to take away any part 
of their patrimony without compensation, ot, what would 
be wotse, to obtain it by means of lying and derisory 
ransactions in which violence would be concealed under 
he guise of purchase; and fear under the.appearance of sale. 

The.ttibes should rather be squeezed into their 
erritory than. transported elsewhere. In general, such a 
measure is impolitic, for it has the effect of isolating the two 
races! fromseach other and, by keeping them separate, of 


keeping them enemies. It-is, moreover, very harsh, in 


whatever way it is carried out.” 


30 Starting from this point that the Arab populations.are, if not 
entirely nomadic, at least mobile, one has too easily 
concluded that one could change their place at will, and 
without too much violence; this-is a-great mistake. The 
transplantation of a tribe from one region to another, when 
it was not carried out voluntarily, with a view to very great 
political privileges (as when it-was a question, for example, 
of fixing makhzen populations on.a point); such a measure 
has always seemed, even in the time of the Turks, to be 
extremely harsh, and it has been taken very rarely. One 
could cite only a few examples during the last century of 
Ottoman domination, and these examples were given only 
after long wars and repeated insurrections; as it happened 
for the great tribe of the Righas, which was transported 
from the vicinity of Miliana to that of Oran. 

The history of this tribe of the Righas deserves, 
under several aspects, the attention of the House. It shows at 
the same time how difficult it is to move tribes, and to what 
extent the feeling of individual property is powerful, and 
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The moment when the indigenous population is 
most in need of tutelage is when it manages to mix with our 
civilian population and finds itself, in whole or in part, 
subject to our officials and our laws. It is not only the 
violent processes that they have to fear. Civilized peoples 
often oppress and despair barbarian peoples by their mere 
contact, without wanting to, and so to speak without 
knowing it: the same rules of administration and justice 
which appear to the European as guarantees of freedom and 
property, appear .to the barbarianmas an intolerable 
oppression; the slowness which-hinders us exasperates him; 
the forms which we call tutelary, he names tyrannical, and 
he withdraws rather than submit to them. 'This is how, even 
without resorting to the sword, the Europeans of North 
America ended up pushing the Indians out of their territory. 
We must ensure thatit does not happen to us. 


Real estate transactions between Arabs and Europeans 
should not be free 
It-has also been observed that wherever real estate 


individual property sacred. 

The Turks, tired of the incessant revolts they 
had to suppress among the Righas, one day enveloped the 
whole tribe, transported it to lands owned by the Beylik in 
the province of Oran, and allowed neighboring tribes to 
occupy their territory. The tribe of Righas, thus 
dispossessed, remained fifty years in procedure near the 
Turkish government to obtain the permission to return in its 
country. It was finally granted. The Righas returned at the 
end of this half-century and regained possession of their 
territory; moreover, the families who had once owned some 
parts of the land brought back with them their titles and re- 
established themselves exactly in the properties that their 
fathers had cultivated. 
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ransactions between the barbarian landlord and the 
civilized European could be carried on without control, the 
and passed rapidly, and at a low price, from the hands of 
he one into those of the other, and the native population 
ceased to have its roots in the soil. If we do not want such 
an effect to occur, it is necessary that nowhere should 
ransactions of this kind be entirely free. We shall see 
elsewhere that this is no less necessary for the European 
han for the Arab. 

We  have.-just cited facts and alluded to 


circumstances; so that the House does not misunderstand 
our thinking in doing so, we have not.pretended to enter 
into a special examination of any measure, nor to judge any 
in particular. The summary nature of this report would not 
permit it," We have only wished to, make it clear what we 
believe to be thespermanent tendency and the general spirit 


of our Government. 


What effects can be expected to be produced.on the 
natives by good government 

What will be the probable effect of the conduct 
which we advise to maintain with regard to the natives? 
Where should the permissible hope end? Where does the 
chimera begin? 

There is no government so wise, so benevolent and 
so just, that can suddenly bring together and intimately unite 
populations that their history, their religion, their laws and 
their customs have so deeply divided. It would be 
dangerous and almost childish to flatter oneself. It would 
even be imprudent, in our opinion, to believe that we can 
easily and in a short time destroy in the hearts of the 
indigenous populations the dull hatred that foreign 
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domination always gives rise to and maintains. We must 
therefore, whatever our conduct, remain strong. This must 
always be our first rule. 

What we can hope for is not to suppress the hostile 
feelings that our Government inspires, but to dampen them; 
not to make our yoke loved, but to make it seem more and 
more bearable; not to annihilate the repugnance that the 
Muslims have always shown for a foreign and Christian 
power, but to make them discover that this power, despite 
its reprobate origin; can be useful to.them It would be 
unwise to believe that we will succeed in binding ourselves 
o the natives by the community of ideas and customs, but 
we carhope to do so by the community of interests. 
Already we see in many places'this kind of bond 
being formed. If our weapons have decimated certain tribes, 
hete are others that our trade has singularly enriched and 
strengthened, and who feel and understand it. Everywhere 
he price.that, the natives can expect from. their food. and 
heir work has been greatly increased by our neighborhood. 
On the other hand, our farmers are happy, to make use of 
he native labour force. The European needs the Arab to 
make his land worthwhile; the Arab needs the European to 
obtain a high salary. This is how interest naturally brings 
ogether in the.same field, and necessarily unites in the same 


hought two men that education and origin placed so far 
from each other. 

It is in this direction that we must walk, gentlemen, 
it is towards this goal that we must tend. 

The commission is convinced that the future of our 
domination in Africa, the strength of our army and the fate 
of our finances depend above all on our way of treating the 
natives; for, in this matter, the questions of humanity and 
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budget touch and merge. It believes that in the long run a 
good government can bring about the real pacification of 
he country and a very noticeable decrease in our army. 

That if, on the contrary, without saying so, for these 
hings have sometimes been done, but have never been 
admitted, we acted in such a way as to show that in our eyes 


he former inhabitants of Algeria are only an obstacle that 
must be pushed aside or trampled underfoot; if we 
enveloped their populations, not in order to raise them in 
our arms towards. well-being and enlightenment, but in 
order to embrace them and suffocate-them, the question of 
life or death would arise between the.two races. Algeria 
would become, sooner or later, believe it, a closed field, a 
walled arena; where the two peoples would have to fight 
without mercy, and where one of the two would have to die. 
God forbid, Gentlemen, such a destiny! 

Let us not repeat, in the middle-of the 19th century, 
the history of the conquest of America: Let us not imitate 
bloody-examples that the opinion of the human: race has 
withered; Let us consider that we would, be a thousand 
times less excusable than those who once had” the 
misfortune to set them; for we have less fanaticism than 
they do, and moreover the principles and the lights that the 
French Revolution has spread throughout theworld. 


Slavery in Africa 
France has not only free men among her Muslim 
subjects, Algeria also contains a very small number of 
enslaved Negroes. Should we allow slavery to continue on a 
soil where we command? One of our neighboring Muslim 
princes, the bey of Tunis, declared that servitude was 
abolished in his empire. Can we, in this matter, do less than 
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he did? 


You are not unawate, gen 


lemen, that slavery has 


not, among the Mohammedans, the same character as in 


our colonies. Throughout the East, this odious institution 


has lost some of its rigor. But by 
not become less contrary to all 
humanity. 

It is therefore to be wished 


becoming milder, it has 
the natural rights of 


hat it will soon be done 


away with, and the Commission has expressed the most 


formal wish for this. Undoubtedly, 


the-abolition of slavery 


must be carried out with care and moderation. We have 


reason to»believe that, if carried out in.this manner, it will 


not arouse strong resistance and will not give tise to perils. 


This-opinion has been expressed by several men 


who know the country well. The-Minister of War himself 


agreed. 
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